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Homes With Children 
Need Insurance 
could you 


than a Life 
designed 


What 


have im 


stronger appeal 
your sales kit 
Insurance plan espectally 
for Junior? 

Juvenile In- 
surance on the 20 Year EKndowment 
or the 20 Pay Endowment at Age 64 
plans is interesting to all parents. The 
Benefit’ clause provides for 
premiums in case the one 
premiums dies before 
of 21. 
Juveniles provide 
They 
any 


Security Mutual Life 


Payor 
waiver ol 
who pays the 
the insured reaches the age 
Mutual 
and cash values. 
foundation for 
program. 


Security 
for dividends 
furnish an ideal 
child’s life insurance 

Full particulars and rates from any 
CGieneral Agent or from the Home 
Ofhiee. 
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Insurance Companu 


BINGHAMTON, NLY. 
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Loval and Bountiful 


The ambition of probably every) young life 


underwriter ts to Possess a client who is the 
w plus ultra of lovalty to him and of boun- 


tiful helpfulness. For example: 


The client is the President of a successful manufac 
first sale was a 35.000 Ordinary 
Successive Needs 
Last month $20,000 of Endowment Income 
added. The client's total, 337.500, But 


period the client was 


turing concern Uhe 
Life, 19S, 


tS. and “34 


Sales followed in) 1932. 


at OO was 
during this four-veat instru- 
mental in the sale of STEAL to other members of 


. . 
his organization Protection and suvings, program, 


education, mortality. loan coverage, and retirement 
income, are evidence that the writing was constructive 
md net mere thrusting of lump sum insurance upon 
the purchasers Total STLLOW, under 24 
policies, to LO polievholders. And, our report says, 


closed.” This, 


a friendly 


volume 


‘The book is a long way from being 
we know, was a service and not merely 


or faver case 


Serve well if vou would sell well! 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square 
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A General Agent 
(of one of the leading companies) 
Writes Us 


When | entered the life insurance business in 1899 I 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 


| highly prize my complete set going well back into 


the 90's 

With much interest | have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 

Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 

In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 


preference of the H ANDY GUIDE. 


Order a copy for your own use. 
are swinging to the dependability of the 


GUIDE. 
List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 


(Ask for company club rates) 
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A Photograph Taken While He 
Occupied the Governor's Mansion 
in 1928 


This brief biography portrays Harry G. Leslie 
as always a leader. The years 1898 and 1899 
saw hard work for him in a general grocery 
and provision store before entering Purdue 
University, at Lafayette, Indiana. Mr. Leslie 
graduated from the state university of Purdue 
in 1905, with B. S. Degree. In 1932 he received 
the honorary degree L.L.D. from Purdue. While 
attending Purdue University Mr. Leslie was 
captain of baseball and football teams, pres- 
ident of freshman, sophmore, junior and senior 
classes. Completing the university courses, he 
attended Indiana Law School. He practiced 
law from 1910 to 1913 and was elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1913. 


In 1917 Mr. Leslie returned to the farm, and 
in 1923 was elected to the Indiana State Legis 
lature, and was reelected in 1925 and 1927 
Mr. Leslie was speaker of the Indiana House 
during the sessions of 1925 and 1927. He be 
came Governor of the state of Indiana in 1928 
for a four-year term. The photograph on the 
left was taken while he was Governor. After 
retiring for a much needed rest from the 
Governor's office, he returned to the farm. In 
1934 Mr. Leslie became interested in the 
organization work of the Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company of Indiana. He was selected 
president of the company prior to the date 
when the life insurance company was granted 
a license March 7, 1935 to operate in Indiana 
as a legal reserve life insurance company. 


HARRY G. LESLIE 
Farmer 
Legislator 
Governor 

Life Insurance 


Executive 

















As President of the Senior Class 
Indiana Law School in 1907 
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what limited space show vou a lew of the mechanical 
facilities we have fur getting the facts and news of the 
life insurance world to you through The SPECTATOR Amer- 


ican Review of Life Insurance each fortnight. 


Krom carefully selec ted correspondents throughout the country. 
and from able writers who draw on their broad experience. 
material flows into our editorial room for make-up. 


Then... “we press the middle valve down” . . . and the ma- 
terial goes down the channel pictured at the right, and 
around . . . First to the linotype machines . . . Then to the 
compositors .. « Next to the presses ... Into the bindery 
where it is made into books . . . Out onto the loading plat- 
form ... Into the trucks and to the postofhice. 

If you are ever in Philadelphia... “Why don't you come up 


sometime?” It hadn't occurred to us that you, on the receiv- 
ing end, might be interested, as one of our leading advertisers 
was the other day, in seeing the plant facilities behind The 
SPECTATOR American Review of Life Insurance, and its kin- 


dred publications. 


We'd love to show you what happens to news and information 
between producer and consumer in one of the largest and most 
modern plants in the United States . . . How it goes down and 


around ...ho...ho...ho... 


And Comes Out Here 
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Laws and Life Insurance 


NTO every phase of the body politic, life insurance makes 

its entry. That the integrity, the solvency and the useful- 

ness that have characterized life insurance during almost a 
century of development be continued and furthered, is not a 
desire restricted to those who earn their living from life insur- 
ance, but is a demand which arises from every class and stratum 
in America. Today and during the forthcoming weeks, legis- 
lators will be in session. Many radical proposals will be advo- 
cated touching every accepted standard of American business 
and American home life. Life insurance, as every other insti- 
tution, will be included within the range of these schemings. 
The individual fortune of millions of men and women would 
be adversely affected by the adoption of many ill-conceived 
and unsound proposals. Where they would blight the future of 
life insurance, those men and women in the aggregate, some 
eighty millions of people, would discountenance and prevent 
their enactment. The danger lies in the lack of knowledge of 
the intent and scope of various legislative bills. 

The man in the street, however, must depend on the life 
insurance fraternity for his knowledge of the effect of cur- 
rently advanced legislation pertaining to insurance. His influ- 
ence will be used as indicated by his insurance advisor. For 
this reason every insurance man should keep daily informed 
on the progress of insurance legislation in his home state and 
in the halls of Congress. Everything which tends to undermine 
the structure by which America has protected her future 
against the vicissitudes of life must be vigorously opposed. 
A united front will be influential in preventing unsound, per- 
nicious legislation from gaining headway and defeating the 
thrifty intent for which insurance has been purchased. 

Life insurance has done a tremendous job as a direct dis- 
tributor of wealth. Through the thrift and saving it encour- 
ages, it is indirectly a creator of wealth. Those millions who, 
with their small annual contribution, stake their future on the 
cumulative growth and magnitude of the business are no smal! 
factors to be considered in national politics and economics. 

Through life insurance during the coming year more than 
six billions of dollars will change hands. More than a hundred 
billions of dollars have been contracted for during the coming 
generation. During the year to come perhaps three billions of 
dollars will be distributed to policyholders. Practically a billion 
dollars will be paid beneficiaries of death claims. More than a 
million policies will be so matured. This means, assuming that 
four people will be benefited by each policy, that more than 
four million citizens through the payment of death claims 
alone will receive assistance from life insurance during 1936. 

The wisdom of an insurance organization being legislative 
conscious at all times is obvious. The American public, insured 
for over one hundred billions of dollars in over 120 million polli- 
cies, expects that insurance, with the protection it affords and 
the unparalleled opportunity for thrift and saving it gives, must 
be further protected from ill-considered, thoughtless legal in- 


terference. 
L2V.% 




















HERE is a 
among agency field managers 


general feeling 
that for quite some time, even 
prior to the depression, there has 
been, and is still, something sick 
about the field agency problem, in 
addition to the depression angle. 

In this article I shall point out 
some of the problems, and suggest 
solutions for them. 

Any field manager knows that it 
is becoming increasingly difficult 
to interest good men in the life in- 
surance business, and that the so- 
called “Motivation” of old men also 
presents formidable obstacles. 

Some have pointed to the better 
showing that certain new men 
make, as leading to the conclusion 
that for various mysterious reasons 
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Ex-Manager Urges Salary 


Training Plan 


MTA 


MH 


old men are not working. But why 
is it, really, that old men are not 
working, if this is true? Bear in 
mind that the new man becomes 
one of the old men after his first 
twelve months; and, further, that 
as a rule his production slumps off 
after his first year in about the 
same ratio as that of the other old 
men. I believe that some of the 
solutions I am going to offer will 
be effective in removing this appar- 





ent state of apathy of some of these 


old men. 

The elimination of the part-time 
agent, operating in urban centers, 
is now up for discussion, the idea 
being that this would tend to in- 
crease the production of the full- 
time agent, and at the same time 
increase his respect for his bus- 
iness. I believe that such a step 
would help, but it is only a step, a 
rather short one at that, and ap- 
parently it is being undertaken in 
a very halting manner. 

From 1925 to 1934 I was a man- 
ager of a branch office, which in a 
city of 120,000 people, averaged a 
production of $1,000,000.00 of new 
business a _ year, one-fifth 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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High pressure recruiting methods and low standards of 
selection are two life agency evils seen by the former man- 
ager and former agent whose articles are presented here- 
with. Both men have had extensive experience in life 
insurance selling and whether or not all agree with their 
findings, it must be realized that their ideas are shared 
by many other fieldmen. The publishers will be glad to 
present a discussion of this subject from the home office 
viewpoint. 








\INOW SOMETHING Is WRONG’ 
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AM a former life insurance 

salesman whose success in that 

field was above the average. I 
left the business for personal rea- 
sons which are of concern to no 
one except myself, and am now 
engaged in selling a specialty line. 
My present work takes me into a 
widely distributed territory, and in 
calling on life insurance general 
agents and managers I have run 
into some interesting and signifi- 
cant experiences. It appears that 
a great many agency directors feel 
that I would make a good life in- 
surance agent, and I have been of- 
fered opportunities galore on a five- 
minute acquaintance. 

Let it be remembered that life 
insurance selling calls for a type 
of agent who has a permanent resi- 
dence—likes to meet people—has 
some money saved—all bills paid— 
and a long list of local acquain- 
tances. Statistics compiled by the 
research departments of the home 
offices over the years show conclu- 
sively that a new agent with such 
a background has a_ reasonable 
chance to succeed. Also, those 
same records show that few men 
starting from scratch in a strange 
city ever make good. 

So, in the interest of selecting a 
better and more permanent agency 
personnel, those statistics — com- 
piled from experience—have been 
written into permanent form. The 
objective, of course, being to pro- 
vide a guide for the general agent 
in choosing an agency force. 

However, to some people statis- 
meaningless, for quite 








tics are 
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Former Agent Finds 
Contract Offers Too 
Plentiful 
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often various general agents or 
branch office managers slight the 
voice of experience and wander far 
from the beaten path, disregarding 
entirely the prescribed course of 
procedure promulgated by their 
superiors. Nevertheless, often such 


is done to the detriment of several 


other persons. 
The following 


instances may 


throw some light on the procedure 
followed by general agent and man- 
ager when they come in contact 
with a likely looking chap, irre- 
spective of rules. 

As a first example, take the case 
of a general agent at Philadelphia. 
His agency quarters were large and 
his private office furnished in a 
most luxurious manner. 

“What can I do for you?” he 
asked in a tone of voice that car- 
ried an abundance of warmth, as I 
entered. 

“Not a thing,” 
perhaps...”. 

At once I swung into the delivery 
of a canned selling talk, pausing 
occasionally to stress some major 


I answered, “but 
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vhy my company’s 
would save hours of 


it I ‘ 
dollars of expense—dis- 
each separate sample sheet 
rder and at the end of the de- 
nstra making an effort to 
close the sale by placing an order 
bla nm the desk before the gen- 
eral agent eyes, saying these 


Your shipping instruction will 
bring to you this wonderful, up-to- 
date, time saving record system.” 
And the was made. The 
veneral agent signed on the dotted 

proceeded to write out his check 
both completed papers 
across the desk and 
back 


sale 


passed 
graciously 
then, smiling widely, leaned 
in his chair. 

“How long have you been selling 
for your company?” he asked. 

“Near to five years.” 

“Successful too, I take it. 

“Yep,” I replied. 

The general agent puckered his 
lips for a brief moment. 

“Would you consider making a 
seriously. 


” 


change?” he asked 
“Would you consider a proposition 
that offers an unlimited possibility 
for large earnings—advancement 
and that would establish yourself 
as a leader in the business life of 
Philadelphia. Won’t you sit down 
while I show you what I mean?” 
The day was hot and near done, 
wasted minutes did not 
though, | 
over the 


so a lew 
was, 
data 


matter. Amused, 


in looking sales 


placed before me. 
How Much Did They Earn? 

“That sure is interesting,” I cut 
in after becoming tired of his ha- 
rangue, “but pay checks are what 
count in the life of a salesman. Now 
you've told me about the large 
volume of new business your agents 
these past few months; but 
what were their earnings? Volume 
is but a means to an end. What do 
your books show that your ten high 
this 


sold 


men earned in commissions 
past year?” 

Needless to say, all wind had 
been taken from the general agent’s 
sails, and his selling talk termi- 
nated then and there, for no such 
records are ever made public. 

Sometimes, though, general 
agents use odd methods in order to 
attract new man power into their 
There was, for example, 
broad-chested, pudgy, 


agencies. 
that short, 
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beady eyed man in Detroit. He 
listened to my story and without 
raising as much as one objection 
purchased the record system. Then 
after all display papers had been 
folded and put away, as if it was 
the natural thing for him to do, he 
opened up—emphasizing the high 
points attainable by a life insur- 
ance agent, omitting no opportu- 
nity to stress the superiority of his 
work over mine. 


Staking the Recruit 

Few general agents, however, are 
liberal with their purse strings. 
The matter of paying a freshman 
agent a small salary during his 
apprentice period or granting to 
the new apostle of finance a draw- 
ing account is out of the question. 
The mere mention of a financial 
guarantee causes them to raise 
their hands in holy horror. Never- 
theless, one general agent in Pitts- 
burgh proved to be an exception. 
It happened this way: 

After having signed for the de- 
livery of my line—he asked for the 
privilege of taking a few minutes 
to tell me a story. Naturally, such 
a request was granted, for I had 
made a sale and courtesy was the 
rule of the moment. 

His arguments that followed had 
logic, too. His words were impres- 
sive and carried weight. 

“But, Mr. General Agent,” I 
said, after he had finished, “think 
of this. I’m satisfied—well rooted 
with my company—have a_ sub- 
stantial drawing account and know 
my possibilities. Now, frankly, 
why should I take a chance with a 
work that is unfamiliar to me and 
has no guarantee—especially when 
I know so many other good men 
who have tried and failed?” 

The general agent thought deeply 
for a moment. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” he 
said, emphatically pounding his 
clenched fist on the top of his glass- 
covered desk, “and it’s a good deal 
for you, too. Now it’s this. The 
moment you agree to become one 
of my agents and supply me with 
a bond, I’ll give you my check for 
$500. That amount of money will 
more than see you through until 
you get started. How about it?” 

A general agent in Baltimore 
was stopped with this comeback. 

“You say your business is little 
affected by economic conditions. 





Now show me your 
company’s premium income on new 
ordinary insurance for the years 
1929-30-31—against the income in 


Very well. 


Understand, 
not to be 


1932-33-34. 
premiums are 
ered.” 

He, of course, wouldn’t do that, 
for we both knew those premiums 
were on a declining basis. 

Other cases might be cited, but 
for what worthy purpose. A num- 
ber of branch office agency heads, 
so sold on an idea or desperate to 
secure new agency blood—go the 
limit to accomplish their purpose. 
They want many new agency con- 
tracts and hope vainly that a few 
of the many will produce some bus- 
iness. Most of their talk is aimless, 
meaning little and getting nowhere. 
Their actions, however, most al- 
ways enacted outside the pale of 
ethics, hurts everyone. 


Not a General Abuse 


But while it must not be con- 
strued that all general agents and 
branch office managers reach out 
to here and there in a desperate, 
haphazard manner to attract new 
agents, the few who do bring dis- 
respect to everyone. To attempt 
to raid the selling force of some 
commercial organization is bad 
business, for such practice tears 
down a structure that has already 
been built and creates resentment 
against the insurance business. 
Then, too, the constant dangling 


annuity 
consid- 


of a ream of contracts to most 
everyone cheapens the field of 
promise. 


When selling franchises are more 
numerous than the blades of grass 
in a pastureland—they cannot be 
worthy of serious thought—espe- 
cially when it is pretty well known 
that of those many are called, but 
few ever succeed. 


Ex-Manager Speaks 

(Continued from page 6) 
coming from first- and _ second- 
year men. 

From beginning to end the job 
was unsatisfactory, and nearly 
drove me to drink. Even in good 
years it was hard to get first-class 
men to consider our business, un- 
less they happened to be out of 
employment, or changing occupa- 
tions and could find nothing else. 

I believe it is rarely that you can 
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find, during the last ten years, the 
case of a man deliberately giving 
up a good position, in order to enter 
the life insurance selling field. 

In most circles, the fact that a 
man is a life insurance agent, does 
not gain for him the same feeling, 
or even a nearly equal feeling, that 
one has when he meets a banker, 
a doctor, a lawyer, or a business 
executive. When a new acquain- 
tance asks a life insurance man 
what business he is in, I have ob- 
served that the life man will gen- 
erally say, “Insurance.” It is no- 
ticeable that he does not specify 
his particular branch of insurance, 
but consciously or unconsciously 
clings to the protection the general 
term gives him. Of course, this is 
neither written of or for the few 
top notchers, who are well known 
about town, have excellent entrée 
everywhere they go, and who enjoy 
comfortable incomes. I am writing 
of the great majority of life insur- 
ance men, and they will recognize 
the truth of what I am pointing 
out. 

To go back to my job as branch 
manager. I developed several large 
producers during my term of nine 
years. One paid for $365,000.00 
for his first year, which was pretty 
good for a small town. Another 
produced $275,000.00 his second 
year, and is now a manager him- 
self. However, he does not look 
happy to me, although he is a very 
capable man. He confided to me 
recently that he is finding it very 
difficult to secure good new men. 
He is following today the path of 
least resistance, which is trying to 
appoint district agents, from the 
good sub-agents of other com- 
panies; and also he spends a great 
deal of time in “Motivating” old 
men. How I despise that word! 
If a man will not work for his wife 
and children, then how in the name 
of heaven are you going to mo- 
tivate him, unless you remove the 
major obstacles from his path, and 
it is my belief that these major 
problems are beyond the control of 
the individual manager. 

Starting From Scratch 

Since I was having difficulty 
finding good men myself, and 
weary of “Motivating,” I got out 
of the managerial end entirely, be- 
came a plain agent, without any 
right whatsoever to negotiate with 


sub-agents, and deliberately moved 
to another city, where I was ab- 
solutely unknown. This last was 
dune against the advice of my home 
office sales executive, although it 
has pleased me to remain with the 
same company, in order that no 
factors will be changed. I have 
gone to work incognito, as it were, 
a manager in disguise, in an at- 
tempt to secure a solution of some 
of these problems, which so af- 
flicted me. It has been an interest- 
ing and an instructive venture. I 
wonder if there are not some man- 
agers who really love the life 
insurance business, who do _ not 
envy me as they read this? 

Prior to 1925 I was a $250,000.00 
producer, entering the field in 1922. 
To my gratification and delight, 
applying to myself, with a ven- 
geance, the principles I had labored 
so hard to teach to the men, in my 
former capacity, I started right 
away making my old average of 
two sales a week, as I had formerly 
done. Barring ill health, I'll ven- 
ture the belief that I will slightly 
exceed the old quarter’ million 
mark. 


Little Change in Decade 


Now what do I find out as I re- 
enter the selling field, after an 
absence of nearly a decade. Just 
about the same conditions, only 
more so. The prospect puts up a 
stiff resistance to being  inter- 
viewed, just as soon as he finds out 
it is going to be about life insur- 
ance. Some of them must sit up 
all night figuring out ways and 
means to polish off life insurance 
agents quickly. How many times 
have you heard them all say some 
of these things? “If it’s life in- 
surance, I haven’t got time to dis- 
cuss it.” “I know your time is 
valuable, and so I think it only fair 
to tell you that I am not interested, 
and therefore I would rather not 
discuss it.” “I have all the life 
insurance I can say grace to, and 
you would be just wasting your 
time talking to me.” 

A new one has even crept in: “I 
have a life insurance counsellor, 
and he handles all my life insurance 
for me.” An attempt even to 
analyze his needs, which is in 
effect an offer of free service, is 
met with, “I have already had my 
policies analyzed a half a dozen 
times, so you would just be wast- 


ing your time.” Most of these ob- 
jections of the prospect today seem 
to center about the consideration 
of the prospect for the value of 
your time, but such, I fear, is not 
the real fact. 

All of these or similar ones can 
be gotten around, and every suc- 
cessful agent must do so, but I 
submit that this is not the point. 
To me this situation of the extreme 
reluctance of the prospective pur- 
chaser to being interviewed is of 
deeper significance, the reasons for 
this attitude must be gone into, and 
something must be done about it, 
and that right soon. We are now 
putting our finger directly on the 
spot which is the cause for all this 
necessity for motivating, when 
every natural instinct a man pos- 
sesses should supply the necessary 
motification. 


Overcrowded Field 


What does it indicate? Well, first 
I think it shows oversolicitation 
through actual overcrowding of the 
field. Next it is a direct result of 
prolonged home office stupidity, in 
the sales management end. As a 
result of this stupidity, the man in 
the field has been guilty of using 
high pressure tactics and overper- 
suasion, but the man at the home 
office is responsible for the man in 
the field, and he cannot evade his 
responsibility. We like to think that 
this regrettable heritage is rapidly 
disappearing, but I do not think it 
is, except in so far as natural forces 
tend to painfully and slowly grind 
out ineffectives. I for one would 
like to ask the pointed and blunt 
question, just what does the home 
office propose to do about it? What 
remedies do they have to suggest 
which will help change the present 
attitude of the American public in 
respect to their general reluctance 
to being interviewed about life in- 
surance. General sales managers 
need not get any smug satisfac- 
tion out of the realization that the 
public thoroughly appreciates and 
believes in life insurance. This is 
through none of their doing it is 
rather in spite of them, for they 
are to be blamed in no small de- 
gree for the heavy lapsation which 
goes on, with or without a depres- 
sion, and the reason I place the 
blame on their shoulders is for 
their lack of constructive thinking 

(Concluded on Page 20) 
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The Manager Speaks 


f ” Page 2) 


ns for these problems, 


to be soluble. 
us tor an 


agent 


esent a solu 


lon’t think so. because 
st developments have 


m the firing line where 


n the field is stationed. 

My conclusion is that it is dis- 

a home office problem, and 

on out which the man in the field 
can do vet little, except to offer 
ggestions. The senseless strain- 
ter volume, without quality, 
the constant struggle to do more 
busi th vear than last, so that 


rest topples over in other 
contributors, 
And 


it is a fear of a loss of a part of 


have been 


also, to the general collapse. 
this volume, at a time of reduced 
which 
courageous and _ intelligent 
ion at this time. 


volume, anyway, prevents 
home 


office act 
Cultivate Respect of Public 

The first step is to increase both 
the respect of the public and that 
of the agent himself, for the job of 
How can this most 
done? Of 
mentioned, 
time 


being an agent. 
readily and simply be 
course, as previously 
the elimination of the part 
agent in urban centers is a logical 
first step 

The next one should be the ascer- 
the home office, of what 


living 


tation, by 
is the irreducible minimum 
wage in the various urban centers 
of population, and the absolute re- 
fusal of any home office worthy of 
the name to continue contracts in 
force of men whose incomes of com- 
renewals are con- 

than the previously 
minimum _ income. 
should be used in this, 


missions and 
sistently less 
established 
Liberality 
using perhaps a two or three year 
period as sufficient to demonstrate 
for the work, with due 
unusual 


incapacity 
allowance for illness, and 
circumstances, the minimum being 
raised or lowered according to vio- 
lent fluctuations. 

Think of the 
which such men would be saved, and 
which they per- 
might do in some line for 
which they are better 
think of the effect on the manager, 
would from the 
nagging 


mental agony from 
the useful work 
haps 
qualified ; 
who be removed 

continually 


position of 
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men into an effort of which they 
are not capable; and think of the 
public, how its attitude would im- 
prove, through the removal of these 
ineffectives whose only possible ap- 
proach to a sale is through strong 
arm tactics, or ineffectual 
efforts, both reacting against the 
consistent producer. Also consider 
how the status of the individual 
agent would be raised in the busi- 


weak 


ness world, as they saw such a 
group of men paying their bills 
promptly, and rising above their 


general financial irresponsibility. 
The next step would be to estab- 
lish adequately staffed and com- 
pletely equipped home office train- 
ing schools, in which the course of 
training least take six 
months to complete. During this 
period the student should receive a 
small about $50 per 
month, 


would at 


salary of 
sufficient to pay 
penses. Look at the advantage of 
this over the haphazard 
method. Every manager has differ- 
ent ideas, varying from the rate 
book and prayer method to the most 
complicated and unassimilable rot. 
number of appli- 


bare ex- 


present 


Imagine the 
cants for sales positions after the 
effect of step number one has be- 
gun to be felt, when an announce- 
ment appears in one of the local 
papers offering such a course at the 
home office city, with expenses paid. 
The duty of the field manager un- 
der such a plan would be limited to 
that of selecting only the very best 
from the number of applicants, 
from a previously set-up table of 
qualifications, education, 
personality, and the rest of the 
well-known requirements. 


Should Reverse Situation 


around 


such as 


Instead of searching 
feverishly for men out of jobs will- 
ing to accept a last resort, the man- 
ager should be placed in a position, 
where like other employers of la- 
bor, he is in a position to pick and 
Bear in mind that he would 
be assisted by step number 
only successful men being retained, 
which, gradually changing the pub- 
attitude, would in itself result in 
a more ambitious type of appli- 
applicants now 


choose. 


one, 


cants where no 
exist. 

The success of the field manager 
would naturally, under the new set- 
up, still depend, as in the past, on 


his ability to judge men and to 


forward, for home office training, 


only the specially qualified. His 
supervisory efforts should be more 
encouraging in working with such 
a type of man power. The final re- 
sult should most certainly be an im- 
provement in quality of business, 
and certainly I do not believe there 
would be any eventual loss, but 
rather the contrary. 

This plan could be tried out only 
in urban centers at first. 

The next step would be post grad- 
uate correspondence courses, lead- 
ing to the C. L. U. degree, directly 
sponsored by the home office, which 
would offer to pay a proportionate 
part of the matriculation fee. Only 
agents meeting minimum earning 
requirements would be eligible for 
such advanced courses. 


Easy to Prove 


What I am writing about the 
public and the agent is either 
true or not true. As to the public 
attitude, let any home office sales 
official who wishes to know try a 
little private soliciting on his own 
hook, without letting his official 
position be known. After this offi- 
cial has struggled for the privilege 
of an interview a few times he may 
be convinced that something should 
be done about it. As to the agency 
organization, take any production 
sheet of any office where there are 
30 or more producers. It is only 
in the most exceptional case that 
you will find as many as one-half 
of the producers earning a living. 
What appears to me to be about 
the average set-up runs something 
like this, taking 30 men as an 
illustrative unit. The first five are 
making over $5,000 per annum. The 
next five earn $2,400 or over. I 
leave the financial condition of the 
remaining 20 to some one who is 
stouter hearted than myself. There 
is a dragging weight to some of 
this lower 20, which has a tendency 
to pervade the office, and at least 
does not stimulate production. 

Of the 30, four or five will be 
first year appointees, of whom the 
law of probability is that most will 
fail. Am I overdrawing the pic- 
ture? I do not think so. 

I do not believe that the payment 
of salaries after the training period 
of six months offers any satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem. I be- 
lieve the present contract system 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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BE YOURSELF! 


An Analysis of Five Different Methods 
of Achieving Success in Life 


Underwriting 


By CHARLES H. LANGMUIR 


Vice-President, New York Life 


HAT can I say to the life in- 

surance man which will be 

of the greatest practical value 
to him in these days when he may be 
overwhelmed by the multiplicity of 
new ideas that are poured upon him? 
I have given a great deal of thought 
to this question and have concluded 
that I should tell him, “Sell surance 
in your own way; make your own plan 
and follow that plan.” 

You hear the wonderful ideas of 
the program experts, the business in- 
surance experts, the tax experts and 
the probate law experts, and you may 
say to yourself, “J must be a probate 
law agent, a tax agent, or some other 
kind of specialist.” I urge you not 
to feel that way. Add ideas, yes; 
read, study and progress; but do not 
revolutionize the methods you have 
found to be successful. Be yourself! 

Perhaps in the effort to be your- 
self you might analyse the kind of 
life insurance man you are, and here 
I can perhaps help you. 

"There Are No Strangers" 

There are, I believe, five types of 
life insurance men. Let me indicate 
them briefly— 

I would call the first type the 
“There-are-no-strangers-agent.” Fred 
A. Hammerquist of South Dakota, 
He goes to St. Paul to 
attend a meeting, buys a new Nash 


for example. 


car there, and coming back sees some 
watermelons for sale on the side of 
the road. He stops and finds he can 
fill the car with watermelons for $1.50. 
Then, with his new car filled with 
watermelons, he simply applies the 
doctrine “There are no strangers.” He 
stops to speak to every farmer on the 
way. It is a hot day; all the farmers 
are plowing or harrowing and per- 
spiring. He calls out, “Will you have 
a watermelon?” 

“Sure,” and they sit down together, 
eat the watermelon, and he writes the 





farmer a_ policy. 
When he arrives 
home he had eigh- 
teen applications 
and has made 
enough money to 
pay for the new 
car. 

Last month by 
such 





following 











genial and friend- 
ly methods he 
wrote 163 appli- 
cations, probably 
winning his nation-wide challenge if 
he pays for the business. But he fell 
down on one application. He was in 
an airplane and there sat a modest, 
attractive young lady, a fellow pas- 
senger. Hammerquist, being a modest, 
attractive young man, himself, started 
a conversation with her and soon was 
writing her application. He asked, 
“What is your occupation?” She re- 
plied: “I am a parachute jumper.” 

There are splendid agents writing 
life insurance on the simple idea that 
there are no strangers. Charles H. 
Moulthrop, in Montgomery, Ala., has 
built a splendid business, and the 
focus of his success is no doubt his 
systematic practice of calling upon 
every newcomer who arrives in Mont- 
gomery. 


"“One-Selling Plan Agent’ 


The next type I would name “One 
selling plan agent.” Agents come into 


our business to be simply overwhelmed 


CHARLES H. LANGMUIR 


with a multitude of policies, plans 


and methods. They may fail unless 


they concentrate upon one policy and 
one class of people. An agent in the 
West is now calling only on doctors. 
Doctors are hard to see, but it should 
be remembered that the harder the 
prospect, the better the prospect. This 
agent is making a fine living. He is 
a member of the Top Club. He goes 
to the hospitals, meets the internes, 
and writes only small policies on their 
lives, but he has the entree to their 
offices later on and as they become 
successful doctors he writes all their 
insurance, 
Harry T. 
Nylic, years ago built his entire busi- 
ness on the simple idea of selling in- 


Cornwell, now a Senior 


surance to nurses. I often wonde) 
why that isn’t done in every city in 
the United States. It is an oppor- 
tunity, because the nurses are so hard 
to reach that you have to become a 
(Continued on page 35) 








"SELL insurance in your own way; make your own plan and follow 
that plan," is the theme of this practical address. Vice-President 
Langmuir analyzes five types of life insurance agents and talks on 
how to get back to the normal basis of selling life insurance after 


the "Annuity Jamboree." 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





Chairman Winant Explains 
Social Security Measures 


What might 


will be, in 


have been, what iS 


ind what governmental 


ocial security measures, is discussed 


a recent statement issued by John 


G. Winant, chairman of the Social 
ity Board, Washington, D. C. 

he Social Security Act, which pro- 

des for unemployment compensation, 

l-age benefits after retirement at 

age ( and assistance to state care 
for the dependent classes, was, says 


Mr. Winant, “the product of the best 
thought of*more than 100 outstanding 
experts in the fields of industry, com- 
CAN YOU 
SEE -CURITY 


OH SAY 
J 








government administration, 


economics, labor organizations, pub- 
lic health, 
These 


Preside nt’s 


welfare and employment.” 
cooperated the 
Committee on Economic 


experts with 


Security several months of 


during 
study. 

Chairman Winant described chiefly 
the unemployment features. If, he 
said, the present act had been in force 


in 1922 and all the states had then 
adopted unemployment compensation 
plans to carry out the act, then by 
1929 ten billion dollars would have 
been collected and eight billion dis- 
bursed as benefits in that period, leav- 
ing two billion to help the workers 
and industry as a whole meet the 
depression. While these supposings 
are too late to help the past, they 
suggest what the act may accomplish 
in stabilizing the economic life of the 


country At the same time the bene- 


fits granted will be too small to re- 


move the need for life insurance pro- 
vided by private companies. 
lhe unemployment compensation pro- 


visions of the act are explained as fol- 


lows: “A payroll tax will be levied on 
all employers of eight or more amount- 
ing to 1 per cent of payroll in 1936, 
2 per cent in 1937, and 3 per cent in 
1938 and thereafter. Agricultural 
abor, domestic service, certain mari- 
time employment, service in the em- 
ployment of the United States Gov- 
ernment state, county and city 
governments, service performed for 
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and for 
scientific, liter- 
educational institutions are 
excepted from this Each em- 
ployer may get credit against this tax 
(up to 90 per cent) for contributions 


certain very close relatives, 


religious, charitable, 
ary, and 


tax. 


to a state unemployment compensation 
fund with 
a state unemployment compensation 
law which has been approved by the 
Board. The federal 
tax will bring money into the general 


established in accordance 


Social Security 
treasury, for the general purposes of 
This means that a 
state which passes an unemployment 
compensation law will be able to keep 


the Government. 


nine-tenths of this payroll tax at 
home for the use of its own un- 
employed, by collecting it as con- 
tributions rather than letting the 


Federal Government collect it as a 


tax.” 


Guy W. Cox Chosen Head 
Of John Hancock Mutual 


More than a 
distinguished 


quarter-century of 
and of 
experience as legal counsel for insur- 


public service 
ance companies lies to the credit of 
Guy W. Cox, who was elected presi- 
dent of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Boston, at a 
meeting of the board of directors on 





Guv W. Cox 


Jan. 15. He Walton H, 
Crocker, who died on Jan. 4. 

Mr. Cox joined the staff of the John 
Hancock Mutual in February, 1923, 
and general’ solici- 


succeeds 


as vice-president 
tor. For further information on Mr. 


Cox and his career see page 31. 


Professional Men 
Now Large Buyers 


That returning 
placed individual enterprisers along- 


prosperity has 
side big business men as first class 
prospects for life insurance is seen in 
an analysis of buyers of large life 
insurance policies, recently compiled 
by The Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company. 





The largest number of big policies 
were purchased by retail merchants, 
lawyers, judges, and justices. They 
were closely followed in this respect 
by office managers, commercial travel- 
wholesale accountants, 
commission men, farmers, and stock 


ers, dealers, 


raisers. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Highlights in the annual statement 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Springfield, Mass., 
for 1935 amount- 
ing to more than a half a billion dol- 
lars, new insurance sold during the 
year 1935 totaling $131,788,540, and 
an actual vs. expected mortality of 
56.4. 

Total payments to policyholders for 
the year were $47,893,399, and insur- 
has reached the 
imposing figure of $1,851,447,479. The 
average gross yield on total invested 
assets for 1935 was 4.48 per cent with 
a 3.70 net yield. The company paid 
out than 16 millions in death 
claims and $9,539,503 in dividends. 

The assets of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, as of Dec. 31, 1935, 
apportioned as follows: 

Mortgage $145,253,200.81; 
loans on policies, $90,848,590.08; pre- 
miums due, and unpaid semi-annual 
and quarterly installments, $11,800,- 
006.30; and stocks, $220,393,- 
806.95; including Home 
Office Building, $46,427,573.36, $46,- 
662,579.94; cash in banks, 
$16,814,900.18; assets, 


$1,451,857.63. 


reveal total assets 


ance in force now 


more 


were 


loans, 


bonds 
real estate 
and 
miscellaneous 


office 
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Life Sales Show 
General Recovery 
Progress of business recovery 1s re 
flecied strikingly in a survey of 10,164 
life 
tion of those applying to 


buy‘ of insurance, a cross-sec- 


American 
companies 


Life Convention member 


during December, 1935. Many indi- 
cations in this study of cases sub- 
mitted for inspection and classified 
for occapational groups, point to in- 
creased and sustained buying power 
in the last quarver of 1935. This study 
of actual life insurance buyers is 
made semi-annually, in June and De- 
cember each year, by the American 


Service Bureau of Chicago, the in- 
spection department of the American 
Life Convention. 

ranchers, house- 
in that order 
Lee N. 


Parker, president of the bureau, com- 
manufac- 


“Farmers and 


wive and students led 


in number of applications,” 
ments. “Those engaged in 
turing show encouraging gains. Pub- 
teachers 
Govern- 


lie school and college are 
buying in greater numbers. 
ment employees reached a new high 
as applicants for life insurance, two 
and a half times as many U. S. relief 
the 
1935, applying for insurance. 


manu- 


project workers as in survey of 
June, 

“Executives and owners of 
facturing businesses led all other oc- 
the amount of 
average application—$9,469, an in- 
crease of $2,500 over the average ap- 


the 


cupational groups in 


plication of same occupational 


group in the December, 1934, and 
June, 1935, surveys. 

“The size of the average policy 
applied for by the entire group of 





10,164 it has 
been for the last two years. 
those 
panies in which they already owned 
sur- 


persons is the largest 
The per- 


ceniage of applying to com- 


life insurance continues to be 
prisingly low.” 

The 
applied for was $2,052, compared with 
$1,925 in December, 1934, and $1,919 
in June, 1935. Of the 10,164 persons, 


average amount of insurance 


excluding 641 children under seven 
years, 6122, or 64 per cent, indicate 


they were new insurance buyers; 783, 
or 8 per cent, showed other insurance 


in force in the company applied to, 


and 2618, or 28 per cent, had insur- 
ance in other companies. The aver- 
age amount of insurance already 
owned in December, 1935, was $4,765. 

















industries 


The 


showed 


manufacvuring 

marked 
applicants 
$2,436, a gain of 50 persons applying. 


improvement, with 


691 for an average of 
There were 618 government employees 
applying for an average of $2,217, 
compared to 517 Relief 
project workers increased from 64 in 
June to 170, average application being 
$1,697. Teachers gained from 270 to 


last June. 


323, average application $1,737, the 
average of college teachers being 


$3,226 and of public school teachers, 


$1,514. 


Insurance Salesmen 
Buy What They Sell 


Insurance agents added greatly to 
their insurance, gaining from 161 to 
229, average for 
Life insurance agents apply- 
ing totaled 151, against 114 last June, 
their average for 
$3,570, and there were 78 general in- 


application being 


$3,917. 
application being 
surance agents, against 47 last June, 
with the high $4,590. 
Grocery owners and employees showed 


average of 


substantial improvement, 147 against 
130 last June, 
$1,663; wholesale jobbers and manu- 
from 74 to 
wholesale 


average application 


facturers’ agents gained 
13 


32, average $3,568; com- 


mission and import houses, from 83 
to 121, average $2,731; stenographers 
and office clerks, gain from 92 to 110, 


average $1,214; meat dealers from 93 








to 106, average $3,302 (these figures 


being influenced by cases of 11 pack- 
ing house executives) ; bakers and em- 


ployees, from 72 to 105, average 


$1,857; clothing and drygoods stores, 
from 65 to 91, average $2,313. 


the growth in 
automobile sales last year, there was 
118 to 87 in the num- 


salesmen in au.o 


In spite of great 
decrease from 
ber of officials and 
sales agencies buying life insurance, 
3,241 
dau . 








the average application being $ 


High Bracket Buyers 
Oil producers, executives and own- 
ers were second to those in the man- 
ufacturing industry in size of average 
application, with $7,150. Other higher 
bracket insurance buyers were: sales, 


production and research engineers, 


$6,667; printing, publishing and ad 
vertising proprietors and executives, 
$6,463; investment brokers and sales- 
men, $6,417; bank and loan company 
officials, $6,065; 

' 


$5,880; osteopaths, $5,833; cot- 


physicians and sur 
geons, 
ton brokers and dealers, $5,200; auto 


mobile sales agencies owners and 


managers, $4,932; real estate brokers 
and salesmen, $4,918; dentists, $4,872; 
general insurance agen-.s, $4,590; 
meat packing executives and employ- 
$4,378; archi- 
$4,167; 


import 


ees, $4,555; attorneys, 


tects and draftsmen, whole- 


sale commission and brokers, 


$4,050. 
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Are General Agents 


Hirelings or Bosses? 


\ ‘ 1) tr T | { in i t I 
employee relationship be 
i mpank al 
‘ i nsettied tine 
} Sta \ relating t tne 
eneral agents and mat 
‘ he pi ons of the U1 
el Insurance Law and the 
| orated Business Incon lax 
\ Ke ( i mat egal 
\ it 
( Vl ay ! \ LLlO?l } i 
d v « ert th al 
‘ ‘ tT ruli tha he mem 
t \ VW ” alc n i 
! ne ecnera agentes a 
a managers, are employees ot 
tne ( npanies they represent and 
heretore not ubject to these taxe 
\t ¢ same time, it is pointed out, it 
may e determined that they do 0 
ipy tl tatus of independent cor 
trac.ors and as such will have to fil 
retur? In the latter event, it would 
follow that special agents under their 


ection are subcontractors and not 


be included in the general agents’ 
The membership of the association 
ha een advised to act as a unit in 
these matters and to file a memoran 
dum with the State Division of Un- 
employment Insurance statiig that 


the general agent believes himself not 
to be ar under the meaning 
that he 


to attend a hearing for the discussion 


employe) 


if the law but would be glad 


and final determination of the ques 
tion. The advice on the Unincorpo 
rated Business Tax question was: 


“It would seem that members of your 
taking 
they are no. re 


would be safe in 
that 


any report or pay any 


association 
the position 
quired to make 
tax under the act in 


question, since 


the essence of the ruling appears to 


be that general agenis of life insur 


ance companies are employees and are 
not conducting any business for them- 
how 


insurance counsel, 


that the general agents 
find the 


matter has been passed on 


are likely to reverse true 


Supervisors Should 
Show Sales Ability 


Ralph Engelsman, general 
he Penn Mutual Life in New 


built a $9,000,000 


agent of 
York 
agency 


from scratch, addressed the January 


incheon-meeting of the supervisors 
group of the Philadelphia Association 
f Life Underwriters at the Bellevue 
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Hotel. His 


Excitement 


Stratford 
Motivation 
his talk dealt with the important part 


excitement plays in the conduct of a 


subject was 


Through and 


successful agency and also in the 


creating that feeling 


methods ol 
among the agents. 

One job of a supervisor, Mr. Engels 
man declared, is to keep the men ex- 
The first thing 


‘ 


cited and enthusiastic. 


to suggest activity is to get down to 


work before the rest of the agency 
gets down You can’t take a com 
placent attitude and expect to lead 
men. You have to make action. If 


you have nothing to do, make work. 
“The first 


to start 


thing I do,” he said, “‘is 


going around from agent to 


agent asking a few questions. Making 
some activity. As supervisors, don’t 
wait for the men to come to you. Go 


to them. 
“The 


out. I have a 


thing is to get the men 


10-cent cowbell. We de 


next 


ided to get everybody out at 9.30 and 
to get them out with some enthusiasm, 
So I went around with the cowbell and 
rang it. You’ve got to smile when you 
do that, though. 

“Boards used in agency contests 
You 
And 


If somebody 


must show movement. have to 


make 


some interest 


them interesting. center 
on them. 
gets a big commission check, take the 
check and them 


see something is being done; big com- 


show it around. Let 


missions being made. 





Ralph G. Engelsman 


that supervisor 


good producer himself. 


“I believe 
should be a 
Spend at least one afternoon or morn- 
ing a week in the field. Tell the agents 
about it. Put yourself on the 
It makes your prospecting and produc- 

doing it, 
do it and you'll lose 


every 


spot. 


tion better. If you're not 


you’re afraid to 
later.” 


your job sooner or 


No 1935 Passenger Deaths 
A New Railroad Record 


In contrast to the new high reached 
in motor vehicle deaths for 1935 a 
new record was claimed for American 
railroads for the same period—a year 
without the loss of the life of a pas- 
senger in a train accident. 

In the opinion of Harry Guy Taylor, 
chairman of the Western Association 
was the 


Executives, it 


of Railway 





first time in history that the railroads 
had achieved a perfect record. Figures 
indicating the mortality in 1935 
among employees of railroads involved 
available 
such 


in train accidents are not 
but the downward trend in 
deaths has been almost spectacular, 
In 1907 the peak was reached, with 
a total of 4500. In 1934 it had dropped 
to 556. 

~assenger fatalities in railroad ac- 
cidents reached their high total also 
in 1907, with 610 deaths recorded. 
Only once in the past five years has 
the total reached 50, and in 1934 it 
was only 39. The absolute low of zero 
for 19385 marks the end of a curve 
that had been steadily progressing 
downward. 

. © 


George H. Chace Promoted 
To 2nd Vice-Presidency 


Three promotions were announced 
by the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America following the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

George H. Chace, assistant secre- 
tary of the ordinary agencies depart- 
ment of the Prudential, was made a 
William R. 
Cunningham, manager of the ordinary 
policy department, was promoted to 
assistant supervisor, and H. Woodruff 
Tatlock, who had assistant 
statistician, was named associate man- 
department. The 
board re-elected four directors. 
They are Howard Bayne, Henry G. 
Parker, Douglas G. Thomson and Har- 
old W. Dodds. 

Mr. Chace, the 
president, has been a Prudential man 
for more than 30 years, having been 
appointed to Division L as a clerk on 
May 8, 1905. On Jan. 10, 1927, he was 
appointed assistant secretary of the 
department after 


second vice-president; 


been an 
ager of the bond 


also 


new second vice- 


ordinary agencies 
having served in various positions in 


the home office. 
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Experience of Companies 
With Insurance Trusts 


Che experience of trust companies 
with trusts 
entirely successful according to W. H. 
Loos of Ogden, Utah. Mr. Loos used 
the questionnaire method of obtaining 
for an article entitled “Future 
Advertising of Trust Services,” that 
the November number of 
Bulletin,” published by 
3ankers Association. 
what Mr. Loos has 
insurance trusts. 


insurance has not been 


a a 


veared in 


e Trust 
American 


The following is 
ay about 
‘Up to this point I have purposely 

refrained from discussing the merits 
of advertising or solicitation of life in 
surance trusts, as the answers I re- 
ceived on this point to the question- 
naires I sent out, and to which I have 
previously referred, were so at vari- 
ance on the subject that, frankly, | 
was unable to make up my mind just 
what I should say. Some trust insti- 
tutions have advised me that their vol- 
ume of insurance trusts during the 
past two years has fallen off greatly 
due in part to the pressure of life un- 
derwriters in the sale of annuities. 
They report also that the mortality of 
life insurance trusts which they had 
on their books was very great because 
of lapses. They found, in addition, 
that many insurance agents seemed to 
reach the conclusion that their own 
companies were better served if the 
proceeds of policies were left with 
them under some form of insurance 
contract. On the other hand, some 
trust institutions have informed me 
that they have found life insurance 
trusts very profitable during the past 
years and that they intend to continue 
making a very active campaign for 
new business in this field.” 


Downward Trend of 
Consumption Levies 


One of 
ciples in this country has been that 
Federal should from 
surplus, and that it should be based 
During the de- 

did not yield 


the guiding taxation prin- 


revenue come 
upon ability to pay. 


pression these sources 


enough, so the government turned to 
the large and fertile field of consump- 
tion and taxed liquor, tobacco, gaso- 
line, stamps, ete. 1929 and 
1934 the distribution of internal rev- 
enue changed as follows: 

1929/30 1932/33 1933/34 


Between 


Taxes based 


on ability 


to pay... 68.2% 41.7% 33.9% 
Consumption 

levies 31.8 58.3 66.1 
The higher share of consumption 


levies in total internal revenue repre- 
formidable burden placed 
upon producer as well as consumer. 
With improve- 
ment, the revenue burden is gradually 
being shifted back to income, earnings 


pro- 


sented a 


general economic 


and surplus, with the actual or 


Take Posts With Canadian Life Officers 





Leonard H. McVity 


Beaton, The 
Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Leonard H. McVity as secre- 
Miss Edna 
F. Newton as treasurer and assistant 
The Life In- 
surance Officers Association. 

Mr. MeVity is a 
University of Toronto and a Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society and of the 
American Institute of Actuaries. He 
has been in the Actuarial Department 
of The Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Company, Toronto, for several years. 


A. H. 


Canadian 


president of 


tary and actuary, and of 
secretary of Canadian 


graduate of the 


Edna F. Newton 


His appointment was effective Jan. 15, 
1936. 
Miss 


ecutive 


been on the ex 
Association for 
Hei 
Jan. 1, 


has 
the 
years. 


Newton 
staff of 
upwards of 10 new ap 
pointment 1936. 

The appointment of these two addi- 
tional officers of the Asso- 
ciation completes the reorganization 
of the Executive Officers of the Asso- 
ciation initiated some weeks ago with 
the appointment of R. Leighton Fos- 
ter, K. C., formerly 
of insurance for Ontario, as general 


was effective 


executive 


superintendent 


counsel of the association. 











posed distribution of internal revenue 


in: 
1934/35 1935/36 1936/37 
Taxes based 
on ability 
to pay... 38.7 10.6% 42.5% 
Consumption 
levies 61.3 59.4 57.5 


If processing and security taxes are 
disregarded, as they should be in a 
fair comparison with the depression 
period, the decline in the proportion- 
ate share of consumption levies is 
even more striking, as follows: 
1935/36 1936/37 
Taxes based on abil- 
mer OO POF 2k cc ce 7 
Consumption levies... 53.5 2 
The reversed trend back to the taxa- 
is likely to prove 
around. If 


4.1¢ € 
5.9 


tion of income, eic. 
a boon to business all 
higher consumption levies a few years 
back meant and smaller 
profits, it may be expected that the 
return to the old principle of taxation 
will increase the consumer’s capacity 
thereby the 


less sales 


to buy, and volume of 


business. 


N. Y. Benefit Association 
Changes to Legal Reserve 
Superintendent of Insurance Louis 
H. Pink, recently announced that he 
has issued a certificate of authority to 
the Expressmen’s Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, formerly the Express- 
Mutual Benefit Association, of 
Street. This the 
the ‘first conversion 
under new Section 217 of the 
ance Law of an association operating 
the 
assessment plan into a mutual legal 


men’s 
50 Church marked 
completion of 
Insur- 
under so-called cooperative or 
reserve life insurance company. 

The new law, in addition to clarify- 
ing both legal and procedural require 
the possibility of 
conversion of assessment plan insurers 


ments, eliminates 


into stock life insurance corporations. 
This was permissible under the old 


law but was contrary to the spirit, 
if not the letter, of Section 68 
of the statute. This latter Section 


that no mutual insurance 


corporation shall be converted into a 


provides 
stock insurance corporation. 
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DivipeNpd Sceaue Conneeriocut Murrun 
! | : 
Ave, TLvrreorp, Cnn, 
T bal 714 a lend seals how increases payable in early poli y year 
nlit sh the total dividends apportioned closely approximate the total 
. tration, under the nm 1914 sle on a $1,000 Ordinary Life 
P y ved at age 25, the dividend at the end of the first year is 27¢ 
+ 
' nt more than under the 1935 ccale al age 1% it ie 346 
P r nt more st ade 4%, 1% r £.0 per ent more »| age 55 
5.4 per cent more 
the end of the filth dividend year the increase al age al issue 25 
| 5.7 per ent st age 1% 22 vw ST per cent st age 45 
f 1.4 per cent: at age 55, 6¢ or 9 per cent 
The rate of interest payable in 1936 on proceeds of policies and on 4 
j lend left 4 sccumulate 40 per ent and mpares th 4.25 per . ° 
; . ‘ t ’ ¢ € wi pe ( \ 
i o ectie i c 
nt in 1995 On proceeds of policies not subject to withdrawal on sees ticut Mutual Life, 
lemand the rate of interest payable in 1936 will be 4.0 per cent and Hartford, Conn. 
mpared with 4.25 per cent in 1935 
The Conneetrout Mutual’ POG clive ear 
Under the 1914 dividend ccale if lividends are left to accumulate at | | 
‘ ‘ ‘ te tartans \ 1 
terest, an Ordinary Life Policy will become paid up in 28 years at age lend scale, announced tentatively tn 
5: 26 years at age 35: 24 years at age 45 and 23 years at age 50 the pages of The Spectator last No i 
] how Th) le ly oli hoe 
lLlnder the same option the poli y will mature as an endowment in 49 vemoer, sid sical rearly Pp 
yea st age 25: 34 years at age 35: 30 years at age 45; and 28 years cy yea and omewhat heavier «de asi 
st age 50 crenss sot lente poli y ven The total 
{ rg the 1934 dividend scale the sverage annual net cost of an dividend pray tnve nts, however, W ill very con 
Ordinary Lite Policy, issued at age 35, if surrendered at the end of 20 closely proximate the total appor bu 
yea will be $4 47 as against $4 49 under the 1935 scale At age 45 the lioned for LORD fern 
net tof the same policy at th snd of 20 ye Il be $8.5 against 
met ya le en years will t $8.51 as agains Although the O86) dividend etoup ToT 
$8.41 under the 1935 scale 
hows a somewhat marked redistribu bio 
m6 DIVIDEND SCALE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL Liki tion in the amount of dividends appor bisa 
INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD tioned to various policies and little o e 
no change in the total the company ry 
Dividends per $1,000. 19098 Hasie (American 3 Per Cent Reserve) 
will pay, the favorable mortality and the 
ORDINARY LIFT 
\ ~e : lower expenses have permitted larger en 
' hdtot \ 0 1" in 0 “no contribution from these oures to _ 
. ‘ .8 ward dividends at nearly all duration feu 
{ 1os ‘ ‘71 an 1 ‘ 
‘ t.1 ‘4 ' ” ’ ‘ The reduetion in interest earnings, on ny 
" 1” ‘4 On 1 ‘ 1 
140 ae { “40 , the other hand, has had a marked ef ests 
ue 1h2 ol 48 1 6.70 fect in compelling reductions on poli 
! ‘ “at ii 1.1 whit m4 11 ’ 1 vf 
\ IS 86.20 106.00 116.76 120.06 140.81 169.08 T8681 on with larger reserve o that on 
annual-premium = poliet the recdtue 
PAYMENT. ENDOWMENT AT AGE ¢ , 
al ed tions beeome heavier a the poliey 
’ 4 0 ’ duration mecrenase : 
” 6.30 ' bate mn ft 
1 ’ ! 1 " 
‘ ' ‘oo be 
( ’ 1 ! re ‘ 
i i i at age 60 to whole life the premium 
j i } ! In 1 
; will be reduced $10 a year 
ae , ‘ { , 
! : ; ley 
1 tet wr 1 I'he COMpPANS four life ineome “ 
qua 
plans are now made available for a 
. — a ’ whe 
minimum of $2,500, and there is a 
; . rey 
Model , pecial plan for busine and profe 
= . " 7, = oaen . nle protection, the company nun 
Provident Life and Accident, a sss . , tail seamen <stilis imeenen iteiiiaaie ial | 
' ] U-vear modther yan, m wen re mie 
Chattanooga, Tenn. age 55, and having a maturity value 
placed with a new plan called double Lion 
u nie “sccaaddiacena “asaian iidcilin : of $1,760 per $1,000 unit 
orate ‘ mm ule ore ' protection, which carries a level pre mon 
ot ve Jat 1, Dene vere made by . 
: N : mium throughout the life of the con Agee | 
} Provident Life and Accident In ’ 
‘ ( ‘ . tract, and during the first 10 year P 
! { anv, Chattanooga, Thess } Net Rate of Interest Earned in 1955 and 1934 Int 
atford coverage for exactly double on Mean Invested Aasetat pn 
nee ‘ “ © ce yned to ring pre . . . _ . life 
the face of the poliey This plan, fea Year Year 
} ’ 7) ; ne wt current Eendin Fencing vill 
Vil 
ured throughout the field in January. Ih ! 1 1 
prac i fe compant na 1085 1924 Ke 
. . . tae ; i expected to prove popular” with Per Cent Per Cent 
i ‘ howe ca ‘ ‘ nary 
, agents and prospects alike. It has a Continental American, Wi 
vie ‘ ‘ one he nation ove mington, Del 1.25 126 the 
. : 
No ° « inves, howeve1 are pecial appeal to married men of Federal Life, Chicago, Hl 39 2.70 
. ‘ , London Life London On K 
eins roduced at this time Cash younger ages with limited income and cele - iiemanaiie AG 5.46 ‘ 
‘ sath — s. Massachusett Mutual Life 4 
= value in the earlier veat al \ respon ibilities Springfield Ma 1.70 3.82 "1 
have be: newhat reduce \ new From a previous low limit of $5,000, Mutual Life, Waterloo, On ; ’ 
tario. Canada 1.95 1.08 2 
, , nd bs nis th to 65 plan w available ; 
a i oe ndded, a 1 “ mit lw term to » plan IS NOW AVALIADL . 
; , = tOf companies reported to-date for the Life K 
a term plan reduced from $5,000 to for $2,500 minimum, and also includes Avents Brief, 1926 Edition E 
s oo an element of savings If converted 
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DivipeND ScaLeE oF THE Murua Lire 
INSURANCE Co. or New York, NY. 


THe 19346 dividend scale is approximately 15 per cent lower than that 
sdopted for 1935 
The decrease it tmall for short durations and much larger for longer 
durations: for instance. for age 5 Ordinary Life Plan, one year in force 
the decrease is 1.9 per cent and twenty years in force is 18.3 per cent 
As an illustration. under the new 1936 scale on a $! 900 Ordinary Life 
Pol cy ssued at aqe 275. the dividend at the end of the first yoar is Bc. of 
lf per cent less than under the 1935 scale: at age 15 it is Ile or 1.9 
per cent less: at age 45. 154. or 7.2 per cent less: at age 55. 23c. or 2.5 
per cent less 
At the end of the filth dividend year the decrease at age of issue 25 
77¢. or 5.0 per cent: at age 35, 37c. or 6.0 per cont; at age 45. 5é6c. or 
73 per cent and at age 55. Ble. or 7.7 per cent 
‘ff The rate of interest payable in 1936 on roceeds of policies left under 
Mutual Life of New York, pay ae = F 
: é : mode of settlement and on dividends deposited is 3.6 per cent and com 
New York City pares with 4.1 per cent paid in 1935 
Under the 1936 dividend scale. if dividends are left to accumulate at 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com : 
interes’, an Ordinary Life Policy will become paid up in 28 years at age 


mny of New York, N. Y., adopted a 25; 26 years at age 35; 23 years at age 45; 23 years at age 50. 

ew dividend cale for 19360 which Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 41 
Hl be approximately $25,000,000, oF years at age 25: 36 years at age 35; 30 years at age 45; 28 years at 
breovurl » per centoof che amount set age 50 

swcide under the LOD dividend seale Using the 19346 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an 


Ordin ary Life Police y issued at age 15 if surrendered at the end of twenty 
tated 7 f ty hh awast years will be $5.42 as against $4.59 under the 1935 scale. At age 45 the 
7 rune nile ew of ‘ ; 0 P . 

mpens ; > Rae net cost of the same policy at the end of 20 years will be $9.59 as against 


business enterprises have sought new $8.42 under the 1935 scale 


Announcing the dividend seale the 


funds, and then at abnormally low in 


DIVIDEND SCALE—MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 











ene rate Furthermore, corpora , 
NEW YORK, N. Y 
ions and the pvovernment are both 
1 Dividenda per $1,000-——1936 Basie (American 3 Per Cent Basia) 
having enallable ubstantial amount 
ov N ** 
both of new and refunding issues ear RON ARY Let 
Ave nt ‘ 
rying the lower rate Furthermore, we a ee ee ee rp 0 ; 1") ae aT , 60 
there will be ome deerense in inferes: Premium S21.40 8274 *11 $s Hl 9 » S4K%.AK 860.72 8 69 
inings during the year because of : oo Mf om + es - a: A : A“ » a 
1 relatively normal amount of de ; 05 » BZ rf 6.1 6.8h ’ 39 TT 
. 1 OG i ».74 Aa 6, OF w10 9 , 11 
foults on some of the company hold : 5.10 an 579 6.20 7.07 Koo 9.6% 11.4% 
mgs of eorporation bonds and real Votal dividend 15 year 79.19 84.12 90.71 100.25 113.0% 120.23 151.99 179.41 
me Foetal dividend 20 yent 104.70 116.06 126.26 140.17 157.79 181.14 209.96 249.45 
estate bonds and mortrage 
FAMILY PROTECTION PLAN 
> a 10 Monthly Income £1,000 Final Payment 
New I olicies Issued By ile Whe, © my > 
» Year Term ) Year Income Period 
’ ‘ > . A ore n ie 
The Prudential :. hal 
Dividend at kind of Year , i) ’ 11) 1 H) 60 
\ new serie of policies, ordinary remium $35.11 $39.29 $45.27 $54.09 $67.29 [356.17 1366.69 [$81.60 
: 1 7.20 7.64 4.05 woo 9.40 450 9.76 11.34 
in form, but for which premiums will 7.3h 7.70 12 BGK 9.48 B65 9.90 11.49 
he collected monthly on a debit, wa ‘ “ 182 Of “ 8 nas 8.96 10. t 76 
recently announced by the Prudential , 7.50 4 B98 10.06 9.09 10.30 11.49 
Insurance Co. of Newark, N. J.) Thi Total dividend 15 years. 115.79 121.93 120.46 143.55 162.04 143.10 161.22 184.45 
y =~ ade Votal dividend 20 year 158.11 167.53 181.3% 201.13 227.07 197.41 220.76 252.99 
plan is designed for those who ean 
, I'wenty Payment Life 
qualify for ordinary insurance, but 
who find if more convenient to pay 
remiur thly rather ths f . ’ 
) | ims monthly rathes han “a Endowment at age 60 will not be month premium must be collected 
nuall if ally ) uart . . : 
wally, semi-annually or quarterly, issued at ages above 40; endowment when the application i igned. An 
nd for those » the ¢: of . , 
_ ‘' hose who de: ire the addi at age 65 will not be issued at age illustration of the various plans of 
hiona on I J AV y - r f , 
, hI vtaieahracen”icseah wt having — the above 45; and endowment at age 85 the monthly debit ordinary plan fol 
month remi ete : " 
non \ premium collected by an will not be i ued at ave above 65. low 
agent at their homes. TH : ict ued ‘ 
Poliei thly debit The minimum policy issued on a PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY®* 
‘ ) £ ‘ , . Th ° 
oan OR BS ONCRY CENTS OFEINAT) monthly debit ordinary plan will be — ade N. J. 
Iny vill be the wruls . arw ; - . ‘ onthly Debit—Ordinary Business 
plan will be on the regular ordinary $1,000, and the maximum i ued on a Monthly Plan - 
| , ' e > . : ; 
fe forms and the policy provision ingle policy will be such an amount y . = ~ _ 
vill therefore be the same. ‘ . ly ’ ¥ — Soe nec 
- ly del as may be purchased by a monthly Age , ) Pn a ment ment ment 
“ort . scent , . . . a pn at "Ay- "AY dow- at t t 
0 , le pre ent, monthly debit ordi premium of $9.99. The $9.99 max! ee aaa nbn th err ps... _— - at. 
n , ’ , . 9 - 4 . aa 
ae USING will be issued only on mum premium limit applie to the 16 a 11 $1.71 $4 12 $1 12 $1.58 $1.89 
the following plans: : - 20 2.30 1.86 4.15 1.98 1.80 1.64 
; total premium, including any part of 5 2.52 2.04 4.18 2.32 2.07 1.78 
. . 5f 2.78 2.26 4.23 2.79 2.43 98 
Endowment at age 85 the premium that may be charged for 5 6 8100 «255 (488«(O847:8 8A ae 
1} payment life accidental death benefits, special rat- 40 3.52 2.93 4.50 4.50 8.68 2.73 
a . . - 45 4.03 3.44 4.78 . 4.78 3.81 
30 payment life ing, ete. 50 4.69 4.12 6.21 . 407 
. . . BF a 5 RF 7 
20 year endowment Monthly debit ordinary business i a 5.06 — ; aa 
Endowment at age 60 will be written only on the binding 
" = . > P . *Rates include the Waiver of Premium, 
Endowment at age 65 receipt basis, that is, the full first Disability Provision. 
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Administration 


Nollen Defines True 
Social Security 

Prue al security lies in estab 

ishing a fairly stable, reasonable levei 


of prosperity with production that 


will provide work for all who are able 
and willing to earn a living, Gerard 
S. Nollen, president of the American 


Life Convention of Chicago, and pres- 
ident of the Bankers Life Company 
of Iowa, declared in a recent inter- 
Such a 


condition would leave unsolved only 


view at Des Moines, lowa. 
the problems of the aged and unfit, 
for whose care the governmental so 
cial security plans would not require 


a tax burdensome on the rest of the 


Life insurance, Mr. Nollen said, in 
many ways has worked to repair the 
threatened foundations of the Amer- 
ican republic and to restore the pros- 
perity which business leaders through- 
out the country now admit shows sub- 
stantial development with the turn of 
the year and appears to have become 
The death benefits in 
life insurance, together with the pay- 


well stabilized 
ments to living policyholders, helped 
to sustain many thousands of dis- 
tressed families during the depression, 
Such payments during the past year 
aggregated approximately $2,600 900, 
000, of which $1,700,000,000 was paid 
to living policyholders and the remain 
ing $900,000,000 to beneficiaries of de- 
ceased policyholders. For the six-year 
period beginning with 1930, such pay 
ments have aggregated over $16,000,- 
000,000. That vast sum is of special 
significance because it represents pay- 
ments to many thousands of policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, a substan- 
tial percentage of whom would have 
suffered deprivation in the absence of 
these benefits. 

In summing up life insurance re- 
sults for 1935, Mr. Nollen said: 
“There was a substantial increase in 
the amount of new business placed on 
the books A notable trend of the 
year was repayment of many policy 
loans, the people with surplus money 
finding this one of the best avenues 
of investment, and thereby restoring 
the reserves in their policies and 
greatly strengthening them. From 
the standpoint of the institution itself, 
great advancement was made during 
the year in securing professional skill 
in life insurance selling. Much more 
life insurance is being written for the 
amount of income it will produce for 
the beneficiaries and the policyholders. 
Very largely now it is being written 
to fill specific needs. It becomes a part 
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Departmental 


of the policyholder’s life program and 
an indispensable factor in achieving 
the objectives for which he lives and 
works.” 

Mr. Nollen predicted that 1936 
would be one of the best life insurance 
years in history. 


Advertising 


Direct Mail Called the 
ve » 
Silent Partner 
If, says Seneca M. Gamble, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, writing in the 
January Radiator, you were the sales 
manager of a business selling elec- 
trical refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, automobiles, or other mer 





Seneca M. Gamble 


chandise selling through salesmen 
who found their own prospects—and 
your salesmen earned a commission of 
$46.58 for each $1 which they con- 
tributed toward the advertising, 
wouldn’t you feel rather proud of your 
salesmen? If your sales force aver- 
aged a commission of $1.65 per pros- 
pect on the advertising list, wouldn’t 
you be encouraged? 

With the facts before you, wouldn’t 
you feel negligent if you did not com- 
mend the advertising to all of your 
salesmen, and urge them to make use 
of it? To the salesman who says that 
he can do as much business without 
the advertising as with it, wouldn’t 
you say, “Perhaps you can, if you call 


on enough prospects. Most of ou 
salesmen find that the advertising 
motivates them to see more people.” 

But let’s stop supposing you are a 
sales manager. You really are one of 
the salesmen we are talking about, 
and you have used direct mail ad- 
vertising. 

You selected the prospects. You 
ordered folders and letters. You made 
the personal calls. You mastered the 
objections raised in the interviews. 
You wrote the applications and called 
in the medical examiner. You de- 
livered the business and collected the 


money. You earned the commission. 


Direct mail does not claim to have 
done any of these vital parts of the 
selling job. It claims only to be your 
silent partner, encouraging you to do 
your work and helping to make your 
work less difficult and more profitable 
for you. Isn’t such a silent partner 
worth $1 of every $46.58 you earn? 


Investment 


Life Company Investment 
Trends Analyzed 

Diagnosing financial trends of com- 
pany investments from 1925 to 1934, 
M. Roos Wallis, speaking before the 
Philadelphia Chapter, C.L.U., present- 
ed a series of charts showing all as- 
sets on a percentage basis and 
representing four broad classifications 

-mortgages and real estate, bonds 
and stocks, excluding Governments, 
Government securities, and other as- 
sets. 

Dwelling upon each chart in detail, 
he pointed out, first that mortgages, 
divided into two classes, farm and 
urban, have shown a downward ten- 
dency during the above interval, with 
farm mortgages beginning their de- 
cline in 1923 and city mortgages 
reaching an all time high in 1929 and 
then rapidly falling off in succeeding 
years. Real estate, on the other hand, 
has increased from its general aver- 
age of 2 per cent to nearly 8 per cent. 
This, of course, is due to foreclosures 
of mortgages. The trend, therefore, 
in mortgage investments is decidedly 
toward fewer holdings of this type. 

In the bonds and stocks classifica- 
tion, Mr. Wallis pointed out that rail- 
road securities comprised 35 per cent 
of insurance company assets back in 
1906, due to the development and ex- 
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pansion of the country. In 1914 the 
decline began until at present only 
14.5 per cent of the assets are so in- 
vested. Public utility bonds and stocks 
kept a general level of 4 per cent un- 
til! 1921 but have increased since then 
to the level of nearly 10 per cent. 
Other bonds and stocks have shown 
slight increases and probably will go 
higher. 

In the classification of Government 
securities, municipal bonds have in- 
creased in favor during recent years, 
foreign Government issues seem to 
hold their own at 2.5 per cent, while 
Federal Government bonds began 
their current popularity in 1919 with 
11.5 per cent, fell off to 2 per cent in 
1930 and in 1934 had around 7 per 
cent in insurance portfolios. 

Finally, in the field of policy loans, 
cash and other assets, the latter type 
shows little change. Cash, however, 
is increasing materially and today 
comprises nearly 3 per cent of all as- 
sets, whereas policy loans are always 
a good investment, the general level 
apparently being between 12 and 14 
per cent. 

All in all, concludes Mr. Wallis, in- 
surance company assets have been 
wisely managed throughout varying 
periods of prosperity and depression, 
and more than that, life insurance 
funds have aided materially in the de- 
velopment of the country in the past 
and will act as a valuable balance 
wheel in the future. 


Legal 


Modes of Settlement vs. 
Life Trusts 


Some underwriters, says Albert 
Hirst, counsel for the New York State 
Life Underwriters’ Assn., in the Janu- 
ary Life Association News, are 
strongly opposed to life insurance 
trusts; they feel that the only proper 
way to settle a life insurance policy 
is by a mode of settlement; their op- 
position to life insurance trusts is 
equaled or exceeded only by their op- 
position to lump sum payments. We 
submit, with due respect for the opin- 
ion of others, that such an attitude 
does more credit to the underwriter’s 
heart than to his mind. It seems to 
us that the truly professional attitude 
is to know all methods, their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and to 
choose, from time to time, whatever 


method is best suited to the client’s 
needs. 

One of the most frequent arguments 
in favor of life insurance trusts and 
against modes of settlement is that 
the former are “flexible” and the lat- 
ter are not. 

By that is meant that a life insur- 
ance company cannot and does not 
exercise discretion. For instance, as- 
sume that a mode of settlement pro- 
vides for the retention by the company 
of the capital during the lifetime of 
the widow, that interest be paid to her 
for life, and that upon her death the 
capital be paid to the children. Some 
serious emergency arises, sickness, 
threatened foreclosure of the mort- 
gage on the home, danger to the wid- 
ow or one of the children of loss of 
life or reputation because of a serious 
criminal charge, etc. May be the 
emergency could be met if a part of 
the capital could be made available to 
her; the insurance company cannot in- 
vestigate the situation and make 
available to her whatever moneys are 
needed to meet the emergency; the 
trust company, however, if the trust 
agreement so provides, may do so. 

There is not much to be said 
against the desirability of flexibility, 
although like many another good 
thing, there may be too much of it; 
the very idea of withholding capital 
from a beneficiary is to preserve the 
principal and compel living within the 
income; it is obvious that too frequent 
exercise of such discretion may sooner 
or later end the trust and leave the 
beneficiary without means of support. 

In order to meet to some extent the 
criticism that a mode of settlement is 
inflexible, the right is sometimes given 
to beneficiaries to withdraw the prin- 
cipal retained by the company, in 
whole or in part; if such a right is 
desired, it should be strictly circum- 
scribed. 


Ingenuity 

Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller has dis- 
covered a new way of disposing of the 
insurance agent problem which always 
bedevils a bearer of the Rockefeller 
name. ... He makes no effort to avoid 
them. In fact, when an agent calls, 
he gets a warm reception. “Do I want 
life insurance?” Rockefeller tells 
them. “Sure I want life insurance. 
But”... and that’s the non-insurable 
but which dashes their hopes, “but I 
warn you. I fly my own plane.” 

[“Lyons Den”—N. Y. Post] 


Underwriting 


Sound Principles Needed 
For New Company 

Speaking of underwriting exper- 
ience and the organization of a new 
life insurance company, John M. 
Powell, president of the Loyal Pro- 
tective Insurance Company, says, in 
Inspection News: 

“It is perhaps more important to 
have sound underwriting principles 
when a new company is started than 
when a company already has a large 
volume in force. In a new company, 
all of the risks are new risks and, 
therefore, any variation in standards 
of acceptance materially affects the 
total mortality experience of the com- 
pany, while in an old company, a 
change in underwriting methods is 
not likely to make any appreciable dif- 
ference in the total mortality exper- 
ience for a number of years. Of 
course, when eventually it does show, 
it will have a most important and far- 
reaching result. 

“The work of the underwriter, par- 
ticularly in a new company, has been 
compared to that of the bricklayer, 
placing brick upon brick until a sub- 
stantial structure is completed. The 
underwriter places risk upon risk in 
building up to the total business of the 
company, and that structure will be 
strong or weak depending upon the 
quality of the risks. 

“The above are some of the under- 
writing problems which the organiz 
ing executive must make plans to 
meet. It is obvious that a practical 
knowledge of such problems will be of 
great assistance not only in the select- 
ing of and consulting with the under- 
writer, but also in considering agency 
and other matters. 

“Underwriting can be a cold, drab, 
uninteresting job if it is looked at 
solely as the application of mechanical 
rules to certain facts as set forth on 
pieces of paper, in which event it is 
probably worse than useless. 

“Or it can be a live, virile occupa- 
tion if the underwriter properly senses 
his true responsibilities: his responsi- 
bility to his company to see that un- 
due hazards are not assumed; his re- 
sponsibility to society in general, and 
the beneficiary of the applicant in 
particular, to grant the protection if 
the applicant actually does comply 
with the standards of acceptance; and 
his responsibility to the producing 
agent to make sure that no arbitrary 
decision will deprive that agent of a 
well earned commission that may 
represent many days of conscientious 
effort.” 
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Verdict: 


Who Does the Life Agent Represent? 


HE business of life insurance 

constitutes the daily occupation 

of unknown thousands of people. 
The particular task performed by each 
has its relative position of impo1 
tance in the whole-and contributes in 
such degree to the successful func 
tioning of the business. Before a 
policy of life insurance is issued, 
many separate and distinct acts have 
been performed and conferences had. 
It is self-evident that there can be 
no life insurance without life. Life is 
individual and it follows that ne mat- 
ter how gigantic may be the general 
bulk of life insurance business, its 
inception and effect in practically all 
instances is individual. 


Wide Responsibility 

To the life insurance agent gen- 
erally falls the task of contacting 
the applicant. It is he who has or 
makes the original contact, engages 
in the series of conferences, sup- 
plies whatever necessary information 
may be required and advises to the 
limit of his ability upon the ques- 
tions which may be propounded. It 
is he who usually arranges for the 
physical examination, procures and 
forwards the application to the in- 
suring company, later receives from 
the insurer the policy and delivers 
the same to the applicant and re- 
ceives from him the premium in pay- 
ment therefor. The life insurance 
agent therefore occupies a_ position 
of prime importance in the conduct 
of the business. What he does and 
says both before and after the issu- 
ance and delivery of the policy may 
and frequently does have a tremend- 
ous bearing upon the resulting con- 
tract, for life insurance is a contract 
and as such the respective rights and 
liabilities of those interested in the 
contract are determined. It is there- 
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fore important to know who it is 
that the life insurance agent repre- 
sents. This cannot be determined in 
advance and must depend upon the 
facts and circumstances disclosed. 


Some Cases in Point 

The courts have continually wres- 
tled with the problem. One phase of 
the question was presented in the 
matter of Bible vs. John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, 256 
N.Y. 458. The insurance company had 
issued on the life of Anna Bible, pay- 
able at her death to her husband, two 
life insurance policies in the sum of 
$400 each. At the time the policies 
were issued Anna Bible was confined 
as a patient in the Hudson River State 
Hospital suffering from what had 
been diagnosed as a “maniac depres- 
sive psychosis.” While in the hospi- 
tal she had been visited by an agent 
for the defendant who succeeded in 
obtaining a signed application for the 
insurance. It does not appear how 
the agent happened to call upon a 
hospital patient, whether it was at his 
own instance or at the suggestion of 
the husband, beneficiary of the poli- 
cies. Later, after having secured the 
policies, the agent then called at the 
hospital and handed the insured the 
policies in the presence of her hus- 
band. Thereafter and over a period 
of approximately three months, the 
agent continued to call at the hospi- 
tal at weekly intervals to collect the 
additional premiums. At the expira- 
tion of that time and until the death 
of the insured, the premiums were 
collected by some one other than the 
original agent. 


Breach of Conditions 


Anna Bible died about a year and 
eight months after the delivery of the 
policies. Thereupon, there was filed 


with the insurer the required proof of 
claim in due form which set forth 
the condition of the decedent’s health 
at the time of the delivery of the 
policies and earlier. Liability of the 
policies was resisted by the insurer 
which took the position that the same 
had been avoided because of the 
breach of two conditions. The two 
conditions set forth in the policies are 
as follows: 

“This policy shall not take effect 
unless and upon its date the in- 
sured shall be alive and in sound 
health and the premium duly paid.” 

“This policy shall be void . 
if the insured has attended 
any hospital, or institution of any 
kind engaged in the care or cure 
of human health or disease, or has 
been attended by any physician, 
within two years before the date 
hereof, for any serious disease, 
complaint or operation * * un- 
less each such medical and 
hospital attendance and previous 
disease is specifically waived by an 
endorsement in the space for en- 
dorsements on page 4 hereof signed 
by the secretary.” 


There was also incorporated into 
the policies a general provision re- 
specting alterations, erasure and 
waivers which read as follows: 

“No modification, change or al- 
teration hereof or endorsement 
hereon will be valid unless signed 
by the President, a Vice-President, 
the Secretary or an Assistant Sec- 
retary, and no other person is au- 
thorized on behalf of the company 
to make, alter or discharge this 
contract or to waive forfeiture. 
Agents are not authorized to waive 
any of the terms or conditions of 
this policy or to extend the time 
for payment of premiums or other 
moneys due to the company, or to 
bind the company by making any 
promise not contained in this pol- 
icy.” 

For undisclosed reasons the appli- 
cations for the insurance which had 
been procured by the defendant from 
the insured were not attached to the 
policies. Because of this it was im- 
possible to ascertain what was in the 
applications and further, because of 
the statute in force at the time, the 
matter had to be treated as if such 
applications had not been obtained. 
As far as the action was concerned, 
they never did exist. This result fol- 
lows from Section 58 of the Insurance 
Law (New York State) which pro- 
vided as follows: 

“Every policy of insurance is- 
sued or delivered within the State 
on or after the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1907, by any life insurance 
corporation doing business within 

the state shall contain the entire 
contract between the parties and 
nothing shall be incorporated there- 
in by reference to any constitution, 
bylaws, rules, application or other 
writings unless the same are en- 
dorsed upon or attached to the 
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policy when issued; and all state- 
ments purporting to be made by 
the insured shall in the absence of 
fraud be deemed representations 
and not warranties.” 


As a consequence, there was not 
available to the insurer the failure 
or the misrepresentation or warranty 
by the insured as to the condition of 
health of the insured. Neither was 
the company able to demonstrate that 
there was any severe stricture or 
limitation upon the apparent author- 
ity with which the agent was clothed 
by any evidence other than the policy. 
As to this phase of it, the court held: 


“In the absence of warranty or 
warning, the delivery of the poli- 
cies by the insurer, and the keep- 
ing of the premiums with knowl- 
edge of a then existing breach of 
the conditions as to the health of 
the insured and her treatment in a 
hospital gave rise to a waiver or, 
more properly, an estoppel. * * * 
If the insurer desired to overcome 
the effect of the estoppel, it should 
have annexed applications with 
appropriate recitals of notice and 
assent.” 


Continuing, the court said: 


“The question remains whether 
the agent to whom knowledge was 
imparted was so related to the de- 
fendant as to charge it with his 
knowledge. He was authorized not 
only to solicit applications, but to 
make delivery of the policies, and 
upon delivery and afterwards to 
collect the weekly premiums. So, 
at least, it may fairly be inferred 
from the evidence of his conduct 
and from the failure of the defend- 
ant to prove anything to the con- 
trary (Forward v. Continental Ins. 
Co., 142 N. Y. 382, 389). If at the 
time of delivery and the collection 
of the premium, he was informed 
that the insured was in a hospital 
and ill, he was under a duty to 
communicate to his employer the 
information thus acquired (Mc- 
Clelland v. Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
supra; Vance, Insurance, pp. 413, 
419, 518, 520). The employer with 
that knowledge retained the pre- 
miums as its own. 

“In holding that notice to the 
agent was notice to the principal, 
we are not unmindful of the limita- 
tions in the policies upon his au- 
thority to waive. They do not touch 
the case at hand. The insured be- 
came chargeable with notice, upon 
the acceptance of the policies, that 
there was no authority in the agent 
to waive the breach of a condition 
coming to his notice after a policy 
had been delivered as a contract 
presently existing (Drilling v. N.Y. 
Life Ins. Co., supra). She was not 
chargeable with notice that the 
limitation would apply by retroac- 
tion so as to nullify a waiver or 
estoppel having its origin in con- 
duct antecedent to the contract 
(Whipple v. Prudential Ins. Co., 
222 N. Y. 39, 43, and cases cited; 
Wood v. American Fire Ins. Co., 149 
N. Y. 382, 386; Drilling v. N. Y. 
Life Ins. Co., supra). Section 58 


of the Insurance Law has not 
changed the rule in that behalf. No 
doubt, the occasions for the recog- 
nition of the rule are likely to be 
more infrequent since the adoption 
of the statute than they were in 
former years. To-day, the restric- 
tion upon the authority of the 
agent and the manner of its exer- 
cise is commonly stated in the ap- 
plication signed by the insured. 
Controversy is foreclosed if the ap- 
plication is annexed. Here it was 
not annexed, and notice of the 
limitation, if imparted, must be 
proved in some other way. In these 
circumstances, whatever would 
have been effective before the adop- 
tion of the statute to charge the 
defendant with an estoppel through 
notice to its agent, must be equally 
effective now. The purpose of sec- 
tion 58 of the Insurance Law in 
requiring the whole contract to be 
stated in the policies, and not 
pieced out by documents included 
by mere reference, was not the re- 
lief of the insurer. It was the pro- 
tection of those insured and of the 
beneficiaries claiming under them. 
The Legislature had no design to 
make their situation harder. We 
think the effect of an estoppel re- 
mains what it has always been, and 
that in the absence of notice to the 
contrary either in the application 
or otherwise, what is known to an 
agent with apparent authority to 
issue an effective policy is known 
also to the company.” 

A similar result was reached in 
the recent case of Bluestein v. Pru- 
dential Ins. Co. of America (City 
Court of New York, Bronx County, 
June 24, 1935) reported in 282 N.Y.S. 
440. 

In that case, the agent employed 
by the insurance company solicited 
the insured some time in June, 1931. 
The insured asked the agent: “How 
could you write me up a policy, I am 


a sick man. I am under a doctor’s 
care now.” To this inquiry the agent 
replied: ‘“‘We have a_ policy that 
doesn’t require a doctor’s examin- 
ation, don’t worry, I'll get you a 
policy.” After his death, the company 
declined to pay upon the ground that 
there was misrepresentation contained 
in the application by the insurer as 
to sound health. The court imputed 
the knowledge of the agent to the de- 
fendant and directed judgment for 
the plaintiff, stating as follows: 

“A week later Von Boeckmann 
returned, delivered the policy and 
the premium book to the insured, 
and collected the first premium. 
Plaintiff has conceded throughout 
the trial that her intestate, the in- 
sured, was, as a matter of fact, not 
in sound health at the date of the 
policy. It is her contention that the 
condition in the policy in regard to 
sound health was waived by the de- 
fendant by reason of the agent’s 
knowledge of the facts. Under the 
authority of the Bible Case, supra, 
Von Boeckmann’s knowledge, if 
established, that the insured was 
not in sound health on the date of 
the policy, is imputed to the de- 
fendant and gave rise to a waiver 
or, more properly, an estoppel.” 


From the foregoing it is apparent 
that extreme care must be exercised 
to see that the entire contract is rep- 
resented by the policy delivered to the 
insured and that there is full com- 
pliance with the provisions therein 
contained, otherwise, liability may be 
enforced against a company upon a 
risk which would never have been 
assumed, had there been a timely dis- 
closure of all the facts. Unfavorable 
results may reflect themselves to the 
disadvantage of either policyholders 
or stockholders in the company. 
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Cash With Application 


. Normal — - r O p e@ C t 4 g 


ne years ago a policyholder 


the office of the agent who had 
sold him an industrial policy and 
served notice that he proposed to lapse 
the policy. “You will not!” answered 
the agent. “There are nearly five thou- 
sand applicants for lapsation ahead of 
you and you will have to wait your 
turn.” The agent was so indignant at 
the unreasonable request of the policy- 
holder that the business remained in 
force. The same attitude, in much 
milder form, should be applied to the 
business of collecting cash with appli- 
cation. Many agents assume that the 
policy will be paid for immediately 
and it is surprising how many times 
it works out that way. The client is 
accustomed to paying cash for most 
of his purchases, he is sold on the idea 
of insurance and realizes that he must 
pay a premium before the protection 
becomes effective. Why not start it 
immediately, saving time and effort 
for both parties and, in many cases, 
saving business that -would otherwise 
be marked up not taken? 


Presents Program 
On First Interview 

After 12 years of service in the 
home office of the Acacia Mutual Life, 
D. M. Crouch decided that the field 
offered the best opportunities in the 
business and so he transferred to sell- 
ing last year. He produced $100,000 
of new business during his first 12 
weeks in the field, depending princi- 
pally upon careful prospecting and 
programmed presentations. 

In describing his methods, Mr. 
Crouch mentions several interesting 
methods of procedure. To begin with, 
he always endeavors to obtain suf 
ficient information about a prospect 
to enable him to present a brief on the 
first interview. Then he tries to have 
the prospect follow through with him 
while explaining the policy and have 
him write down the figures as he goes 
along. This centers the interest of the 
prospect on the interview and gives 
him a clearer understanding of the 
points involved. He produces the ap- 
plication blank before starting the 
interview, both to get the prospect 
used to the looks of the form and to 
obviate the necessity of interrupting 
the sales talk to produce the papers 
later. Also he asks for other policies 
and whenever they are produced he 
fills in the application as he goes 
along, insisting, however, that the 
prospect read the completed document 
earefully before signing. 
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$2.55 Per Name 
From Direct Mail 


N. A. White, Advertising Manager 
of the Provident Mutual Life, in dis- 
cussing direct mail advertising, urged 
general agents to use it as a track 
for their agents to run on in the 
development of systematized pros- 
pecting and selling. He cited the ex- 
perience of one agency which had 
circularized 6700 persons during the 
last six years. From this circulariz- 
ing, $1,232,000 of business resulted. 
A commission of $2.55 per name was 
obtained from the circularizing. 


Sons and Friends of 


Old Policyholders 


Nine out of every ten insured be- 
tween 40 and 60 will readily admit 
that their one regret is that they did 
not take out more insurance during 
their younger ages. In most cases they 
will cooperate with you in selling their 
sons or other younger relatives. Sons 
of old policyholders certainly belong 
near the top of any prospecting list. 

Another source of sales aid will be 
found in the elderly heads of almost 
any business enterprise, whether pol- 
icyholders or not. Successful men who 
may no longer be prospects for insur- 
ance will usually have a special inter- 
est in one or more of the younger men 
in the organization. They will be glad 
to see such young fellows started on 
the road to financial security and 
should prove invaluable as references. 











TEN LAWS OF SELLING 


A prominent sales executive at a recent 
convention gave, in the course of the 
discussion, his Ten Laws of Selling, as 
follows: 

1. Be agreeable. 

2. Know the things you are selling and 
tell them in understandable English. 

3. Don't argue with a customer. 

4. Make it plain, whatever it is; don't 
talk at random. 

5. Tell the truth; if you lie don't ex- 
pect the customer to come back. 

6. Be dependable; if you promise 
something, keep the promise. 

7. Remember customers’ names and 
faces; nothing pleases a man or 
woman like subtle flattery. 

8. Don't talk about yourself. 

9. Think success; radiate confidence, 
it's contagious; there's no room in 
the business world for sour faces. 

10. Be human. 

—Bankers Life "Onward." 








Follow Strict Schedule 
In Prospecting Work 


During his grade school and high 
school days the poorest salesman in 
the Blank Insurance Agency used to 
neglect his homework. He invariably 
ignored such assignments, saying that 
he would catch up during tomorrow’s 
study period. Somehow, though, he 
never quite caught up and consequent- 
ly was eternally in hot water and 
stood at the foot of his class in every 
department. 

After he became a life insurance 
salesman, a line of work for which 
he was well qualified by reason of na- 
tive ability and a natural aptitude for 
selling, he sometimes remembered 
with tolerant amusement the warn- 
ings of his parents and teachers who 
had predicted for him a dire future. 
He was good, undoubtedly, and for 
a time he outsold all his coworkers. 
He commenced to neglect his prospect- 
ing chores, however, and after his 
prospecting file had been entirely de- 
pleted he found himself in a rut— 
working against time and wasting 
effort on unprofitable leads. He was 
behind with his homework again and 
probably will have to be left behind 
another year. His class has gone 
ahead of him and he will find it dif- 
ficult to catch up. 


Five Million More 
Prospects Available 


Present and prospective increases in 
population are important factors in 
the economic recovery now under way, 
the New York Times points out in 
discussing reports of government 
economists. Already there are 5,000,- 
000 more persons to feed, clothe, 
house, educate and entertain than at 
the beginning of the depression. A 
further increase of 8,000,000 in the 
next 15 years is in prospect, but this 
is expected to mark the end of popula- 
tion growth. Trends in births and 
deaths indicate that population will 
become stationary at about 135,000,- 
000 for a while thereafter; then de- 
cline, as deaths exceed births. The 
agricultural and industrial plant is 
considered large enough now to care 
for the maximum population in pros- 
pect, but much of it is in bad repair 
and will need to be replaced in the 
next 15 years. A housing shortage 
is reported. 
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and Selling 


Where New Business 
Is to Be Found 

Henry Bossert, Jr., of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, recently cited fig- 
ures from a study of applications sub- 
mitted during the last quarter of 
1935 which showed that 58 per cent 
f the new business resulted from per- 
sonal contacts of agents; 23 per cent 
from business contacts; and 19 per 
cent from other Thirty- 
eight per cent of the business was 
on prospects that agents had known 
for five or more years, and 61 per 
cent on prospects known for one or 


sources. 


more years. 
He also stated that 41 per cent of 
the business was actually written on 
the first interview. About one-third 
of all cases were closed in the even- 
ing. Some cases were closed as early 
as seven o’clock in the morning and 
a few cases as late as midnight. 
Mr. Bossert further stated that his 
survey had shown a lapse of less than 
three years between sales on 57 per 
cent of the new cases issued on the 
lives of old policyholders. In 24 per 
cent of such cases there was a lapse 
of less than a year. 
Reviving Lapsed Business 
Lapsed business can often be re- 
issued on a call by the salesman who 
formerly serviced the business. Pref- 
erably an evening call. Tell the erst- 
while client you have called to pick up 
his old policy. He will wonder why 
and probably remark that the policy 
is worthless. “Yes,” the agent an- 
swers, “but a month ago it was worth 
$10,000. I certainly do not wish to 
have to explain to Mrs. Blank that 
this policy is worthless, in event some- 
thing should happen to you. You would 
be surprised at the number of widows 
who refuse to believe that a lapsed 
insurance policy is worthless.” And 
follow with an example or so. The 
tragedies of lapsed insurance protec- 
tion are too numerous and too vital to 
ignore in conservation effort. 





Cardinal Points 


Keep in contact with old policy- 
holders for new business on their lives, 
and for new leads. 

Get the names of three references 
from each new client, and use such 
references for new prospects. 

Follow up and call on age change 
lists on every old policyholder. 








EARMARKED ESTATE 


"If the oldest and largest bank in this 
city came to you with a plan whereby it 
agreed to lock up $5,000 in cash in a 
safety box entered in your name and in 
your wife's name, with the understanding 
that at your death, your wife would un- 
lock the box and take out the $5,000, 
what yearly interest rate would you be 
willing to pay the bank for having its 
money tied up in this way? Would three 
per cent a year be too much?" 


—The Radiator. 











Heading Straight 
For Your Goal 

By instinct, the waterfowl heads 
straight for its goal. It seems to be 
guided by an intelligence that tran- 
scends the human intellect. It is pure 
instinct, self-preservation. 

By good, common sense ihe life 
insurance man 
heads. straight 
for his goal. He 
is guided not 
merely by in- 
stinct, but by the 
impelling emo- 
tions of fatherly 
love, price, ambi- 
tion, a desire to 
do the best for 
himself and his 
loved ones. 

The waterfow] 
always arrives at 


A Walter Cluf 


Feature 


its goal merely because it starts out 
and does all of its traveling in the 
right direction. 

The life insurance man may arrive 
at his goal if he sees it clearly and 
has continuity of purpose, desire and 
determination to do his best every 
day. 

It has been said that if a life in- 
surance man will have just one con- 
structive idea and cleave to it, he will 
make a very fair success. 

That one idea gives point and di- 
rectness to his efforts, concentrates 
his work, makes it more interesting, 
gives him something worth while to 
strive for. It soon becomes a hobby 
that has driving power. 

To write one application each week 
seems an easy goal. Try it. Like the 
waterfowl, head straight for it; it 
will soon become a hobby and drive 
you into bigger things. 


Twelve Qualifications 
Of Successful Agents 


A survey of the production methods 
of more than 400 life insurance sales- 
men, representing 20 companies, was 
recently completed by Stanley G. 
Dickinson. The production effort 
analyzed was over a two-year period 
on men whose incomes ranged from 
$2,500 to $10,000 a year. The follow- 
ing 12 outstanding characteristics or 
special talents were indicated as nec- 
essary to successful selling by this 
study: 

(1) Cultivation of the substantial 
members of the community. 

(2) The ability to do a day’s work. 

(3) Ability to get repeat business 
from those previously sold. 

(4) Capacity to become friendly 
with policyholders outside of the pure 
business relationship. 

(5) Ability to sense insurance sit- 
uations in the course of natural con- 
tacts. 

(6) Capacity to reach out into new 
classes of people and to get a personal 
following in new lines of general busi- 
ness. 

(7) Ability to interview prospects 
in such a way that these prospects ex- 
press their personal desire to own life 
insurance. 

(8) Ability to describe life insur- 
ance in terms of what it will do for 
the individual buyer and to illustrate 
what it will do by means of charts or 
proposals which emphasize its special 
application to the one individual. 

(9) Ability to make life insurance 
take its place in the family budget 
along with the other necessities. 

(10) Sales talent—ability to moti- 
vate men in action. Without that 
talent the rest need be dismissed. 

(11) Ability to manage one’s own 
finances so that producer can hold his 
head up in the community and become 
an active member in it. 

(12) Ability to translate thoughts 
into action. Capacity to plan so that 
one proceeds in a straight line and 
then the capacity to carry out a rea- 
sonable number of these talents. 


$25,000 for Everybody 


Caleb R. Smith, former president of 
the Million Dollar Round Table, states 
that when he first entered the business 
of selling he observed that whenever 
he suggested a $10,000 contract he 
He immediately 


a= 


usually sold $5,000. 
grasped the idea and subsequently, in 
nearly all cases, presented a $25,000 
program. Then, Mr. Smith says, “If 
he did not take the entire $25,000 pro- 
gram but ordered one-fifth, or two- 
fifths, I felt sure I had sold him the 
$25,000 idea, and it was up to me to 
keep in touch with him until the pro- 
gram was completed. Once the $25,000 
was placed, a new and larger program 
was outlined based upon new needs.” 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The annual meeting of the Life Managers’ Association 
of Greater New York will be held on January 28 at the 
Yale Club, New York. Clifford L. McMillen, general agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, and 
Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 

speak on the subject, “Where Best to Place 


Julian S 
York, will 
Emphasis in 1936.” 
Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, and chairman of the 


asociation’s analyze the tax 


Harry Gardiner, general agent, John 
taxation committee, will 
situation. 

Jesse G. 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, has appointed 
the following members of the subcommittee of the com- 


Read of Oklahoma, secretary of the National 


mittee on examinations: R. Emmett O’Malley of Missouri, 
Blackall, Connecticut; Hugh R. Earle, 
Mor- 


chairman; John C, 
Oregon; Joseph S. Tobin, Tennessee, and Harry J. 
tensen, Wisconsin. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Life Supervisors’ 
Association of New York City at the Hotel Governor 
Clinton, Monroe well-known insurance 
broker and teacher of insurance at the College of the 
City of New York, spoke on “What a Supervisor Should 


, 


Flegenheimer, 


Do in Serving the General Insurance Broker.’ 

Lester O. Schriver, Peoria, Ill., president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, was the principal 
speaker at the January meeting of the Milwaukee Life 
Underwriters’ Association. 

F. W. Lloyd, of the Confederation Life Association, has 
been elected president of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Niagara Falls, Ont. Other officers elected are: 
Honorary president, A. P. Marshall; past president, A. J. 
Robertson, and vice-president, F. E. Marshall. 

John R. Hardin, president of the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark, has been reelected president of the Essex Club 
of Newark. This makes his twenty-fourth term. 

H. R. Stephenson, general manager of the Crown Life 
of Toronto, will speak at a joint luncheon of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Toronto and the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Canada on January 24. 

For the annual one-day sales congress of the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Association of Life Underwriters on January 
30 the following speakers were announced: Alexander E. 
Patterson, Chicago; Vincent B. Coffin, Connecticut, and 
di Hawley Wilson, Illinois. 

Among the speakers announced by Theo. M. Green, 
program committee chairman, for the annual 
congress of the Oklahoma Association of Life Under- 
writers at Oklahoma City, February 6, are Vincent C. 
talph G. Engelsman and Chester O. Fisher. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Peoria, Il, re- 
cently held a meeting for the business men of the city, 
at which time DeLoss Walker, famed “Billy Sunday of 


sales 


Coffin, 


Business,” addressed the group. 

T. H. Richey, of The Travelers of Hartford, has been 
nominated for president of the Milwaukee Life Managers 
and General Agents Association to succeed Elmer L. 
Carson, of the Equitable Life of New York. 

Leonard H. McVitty has been appointed secretary and 
actuary of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Associa- 
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tion and Miss Edna F. 
assistant 
announcement by A. 





NAME 








IN HOME OFFICKN 


Newton was named treasurer and 
secretary of the organization, according to 
H. Beaton, president. 


The Life Managers’ Association of Greater New York 


has sent to its members opinions prepared by its counsel, 
Barnett, Plaut & Schweitzer, dealing with the state unin- 
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| OFTEN wonder how many of those two thousand 
dollar alarm clocks Bill Schumann sold. And I won- 
der if he ever became a life insurance salesman. He 
would have made a good one. It was like this. I first 
knew Bill when he was a general utility man in a print- 
ing plant office. He had formerly been a dishwasher, 
railroad section hand and a salesman of electrical ap- 
pliances. Any sort of work, in fact, that he could find 
because, in spite of the fact that he had been given a 
fair education, he found jobs—the permanent kind— 
hard to find. Then he left the printing plant and I didn’t 
see him for about a year until I encountered him on a 
downtown New York street one day. It was immediately 
apparent that fortune had smiled on the erstwhile jack-of 
all-trades. He was neatly turned out and radiated that 
air of prosperity that is born of good living and money 
in the pocketbook. Well, well, Bill, and the usual queries 
re health, world treatment of subject, etc., etc. 
A 

T was like this, he told me. He had taken a position 

as checker in the Erie freight yards but the job didn’t 
last long. The boss speedily discovered that he had 
lied with abandon about his past experience. Then, for 
a time, he did very well with a bread route for one of 
the larger bakeries. “But now I’m set,” he declared. 
“IT am practically my own boss, earn from 60 to 80 
dollars a week in good times and never less than 40. 
And the work is a cinch.” Briefly the job was as simple 
as persuading people to deposit two dollars a week 
in a sound savings bank. To make the task easier, he 
was allowed to make the client a present of a coin-saving 
alarm clock—only it wasn’t exactly a present. If the 
client failed to keep up his weekly deposits for the 
entire year the initial deposit, amounting to four dollars, 
was forfeited as payment for the clock. He never wor- 
ried for a moment about prospects and his method of 
operation was simplicity itself. He would carry a large 
bag of clocks in one hand, an order pad in the other 
and enter the elevator of the highest building in sight. 
Then he would get off at the top floor and, reversing the 
usual success story formula, work his way to the bottom. 
His aim was to contact every employee in the building, 
the first and only selling job in each concern being that 
of seeing the head of the works and obtaining his per- 
mission to speak briefly with the individual employees. 
The selling talk, that is, the alarm clock-saving plan, 
was a matter of seconds—an out and out canned pres- 
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orporated business income tax and the unemployment tax. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Michigan 
Association of Life Underwriters in Lansing recently, a 
committee was created which will attempt to assist in 
“carrying out the spirit of the company agreement con- 
cerning employment of part-time agents.” 
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By Frank Ellington | 
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entation in very few words. And he placed from 40 
to as high as 90 of these articles a week, his commission 
being a dollar a sale. 
No these people were not interested, primarily, in 
saving. They wanted the alarm clock—the some- 
thing for nothing—and they paid out $52 per annum for 
the present. Most of the customers could have pur- 
chased $2000 worth of gilt edge life insurance with this 
outlay and they would have been infinitely more pleased 
with the bargain in after years. The only catch to this 
procedure being that the man who sells 2000 articles for 
the same money does not have a tangible article to set 
down on the desk where the buyer can see and feel it. 
The life insurance man has to depend upon his sheer 
ability. His is a higher order of salesmanship and, of 
course, the rewards are proportionately higher. But the 
fact that so many salary earners could be found able 
and willing to save two dollars a week for no more 
urgent reason than that they wished to have another 
timepiece certainly emphasizes the soundness of the 
idea that people are not necessarily strangers merely 
because you have never met them. 


* 


HIS young man told me something else that should 

be interesting to anyone concerned with sales prob- 
lems. He worked for a service company, a concern which 
would agree to obtain a given number of new accounts 
for a savings bank, at a stipulated premium. One such 
account took the crew of solicitors to a bank located 
in a district of small stores and factories in Jersey City, 
N. J. He said that there were 15 men in the crew and 
that each one was required to take a different route 
each morning and was required to enter every store 
in each block, starting at the bank’s doors. And that 
after two months of such intensive cultivation of this 
territory, the sales averaged about the same each day 
for each block. It is readily admissible that the life 
agent cannot continue to pop in each week and ask 
his unsold prospect if he wants any insurance today, 
but I am convinced that agency personnel could do them- 
selves some good by exchanging “dead” prospects and 
following up such leads with all the enthusiasm that was 
devoted to the original presentation. Many a nearly 
sold prospect is abandoned by his first contacter only to 
become an easily sold client for the next salesman who 
approaches him. 





(NEWo 


CKND THE FIELD 


The San Antonio (Tex.) Life Managers Club has elected 
the following officers for the new year: President, O. D. 
Douglas; vice-president, P. C. Creamer, and secretary- 
treasurer, H. M. MacGregor. 

President L. C. Lampe of the San Ontonio Life Under- 
writers’ Association has appointed Starkey Duncan, 
Fidelity Union Life of Dallas, and Yancey Russell, Acacia 
Mutual Life of Washington, D. C., 

D. Tom Davis has been elected president of the Iowa 
City (lewa) Life Underwriters’ Association. Other officers 
are: I. J. Barron, vice-president, and Ray L. Short, secre- 


as directors. 


tary-treasurer. 

At the January meeting of the Boston Life Under- 
writers’ Association, Harry Phillips, Jr., of the Ralph 
Engelsman Agency at New York of the Penn Mutual, 
spoke on the efficacy of planning sales. 

H. D. Wright, third vice-president and manager for 
Canada of the Metropolitan Life of New York, addressed 
the Ottawa Life Underwriters Association at the Chateau 
Laurier on “Looking Ahead.” 

The annual sales congress of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters will be held February 17. The 
speakers will be Harry Phillips of New York and Lynn 8. 
Broadus of Chicago. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Jonesboro, Ark., 
has elected Larkin M. Wilson president; Troy M. Rea, vice- 
president, and Richard Hiett, secretary-treasurer. 

The Fidelity Union Trust Co. of Newark will entertain 
the members of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Northern New Jersey at a luncheon at the Newark 
Athletic Club, in February. 


AGENCY NEWS 

The Provident Mutual General Agents’ Association at 
its annual convention at Chicago elected the following 
President, George N. Quigley; vice-president, 
Webster, and secretary-treasurer, Reynolds 


officers: 
Steacy E. 
Pomeroy. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., recently 
announced that four members of the home office agency 
department received appointments as field assistants as 
follows: Gerald H. Young, Everett R. Walker, Jason E. 
Stone, Jr., and Robert C. Mix. 

W. H. White of Sanford, N. C., member of the Greens- 
boro, N. Cn agency of the Jefferson Standard Life, had 
a 100 per cent renewal record on approximately $250,000 
of first and second-year business last year and won the 
presidency of the companys’ 1936 Julian Price Club. 

McKay Reed, until recently insurance commission of 
Kentucky, is back with his brother, Stanley Reed, in the 
Reed & Reed general agency of the John Hancock Life 
at Louisville. 

The Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia has appointed 
Alfred R. Matthews as general agent for San Francisco 
and the northern California area to succeeed his father, 
Alfred Matthews, who has resigned. 

The L. G. Moses general agency at Little Rock has 
appointed W. C. Davis to replace the late David E 


(Continued on page 27) 
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EX-MANAGER SPEAKS 


( i from page 10) 


ear and renewal commis- 
ns satisfactory and time proven. 
It should be even more so if given 


Furthermore I be- 


that the majority demand for 
alaries comes from that part of the 
mass which should be eliminated. 


These ideas would probably work 
ut better if several companies 


vere to attempt them at the same 


time, as this would tend to prevent 
inferior men jumping from one 
company to another which did not 
have minimum production require- 
ments 


Nevertheless, if one company 
had to do it all alone, the benefits 
to that company would be clearly 
demonstrated. Think of the effect 
it would have of being known as 
the company with which one had to 
be successful in order to retain a 
Think of the morale of 
that agency organization, and its 
pride in itself! Think how such 
knowledge would operate to attract 
the very highest type of good new 
men! Think of the reduction in 
lapse ratios, if of nothing else! 

It would take courage and vision 
to carry out such plans; they should 
agency meetings 
and not put 


contract. 


be discussed at 


held for the purpose, 
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‘Chese Are My Monuments” 


A successful Life Insurance 


man may with justification so regard 
the homes protec 
has sold. 


cted by the policies he 


are constant reminders 
to the world that he has 
taken his job seriously. 


And _ such 
occupants serve as ex- 
emplars for the rest of the 
community. 


They 


Che Prudential 
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into effect for at least a year. | 
imagine some of the agents of that 
company, considering such a series 
of steps, might be really motivated, 
if they were the right sort, and if 
not the organization would be 
better off without them. 

At least I know this much. I am 
now back in the selling field. To se- 
cure my valuable services in any 
sort of managerial capacity, a com- 
pany would have to show me some 
such set-up. 

As far as I know, some of the 
companies have taken some of these 
steps at one time or another, and I 
know of at least one which con- 
ducts a continuous school at the 
home office, which new men from 
different parts of the country at- 
tend but I know of no company 
which is undertaking all these steps 
simultaneously. 


Guardian Makes Life 
Staff Appointments 


Important staff appointments have 
been made by the Guardian Life of 
New York, effective Jan. 1, promoting 
some men and adding others, as fol- 
lows: D. Curtis Robertson, assistant 
secretary since 1928, becomes counsel; 
George L. Mendes, formerly agency 
assistant, becomes assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies; Curtis K. Evans, 
who has headed the underwriting de- 
partment for five years, becomes as- 
sistant underwriting secretary; the 
following are new assistant secre- 
taries: Orville F. Grahame, Burgh S. 
Johnson, Daniel J. Reidy and Delbert 
A. Ross. 

These new appointees all bring 
valuable experience to their new posts. 
Mr. Robertson has been in charge of 
the legal aspects of policy claims and 
other company business for several 
years; a native of Canada, he is a 
graduate of Columbia University and 
of the law school of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Mr. Mendes had several years 
of field experience with the Guardian, 
ranking always among the company’s 
Top Twenty producers; he has also 
served as supervisor for the compnay’s 
New York Doremus-Haviland agency. 
After Mr. Evans graduated from 
Columbia University’s school of busi- 
ness, he worked for several years as 
an accountant. 

Of the new assistant secretaries, 
Mr. Grahame is a member of the New 
York and Iowa bars and has written 
frequent articles on disability insur- 
ance and life insurance trusts. A 
graduate of Columbia University, Mr. 


Johnson served several years as agent. 


.\GENCY NEWS 
(Continued from page 25) 

epard as district manager at Fort Smith, Ark., for the 

juitable Life Assurance Society of New York. 

Gordon H. Campbell, general agent for the Aetna Life 

Little Rock, Ark., for the last 25 years, was appointed 

director of the Federal Home Loan Bank for the Eighth 
District as one of the four directors representing the 

iblic interest. 

Edward E. Hawkes, Jr., general agent of the Columbus 
(Ohio) branch of the State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
\lass., has announced the appointment of Stanley E. 
Martin as associate general agent. 

Langford & Fahey, general agents for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life at St. Paul, were hosts to the all-Minnesota 
state meeting of company agencies and field representa- 
ives. 

Weiler & Huber have opened a new district agency in 
New York for the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee 
under the general agency of Victor M. Stamm & Asso- 
ciates of Milwaukee. 

Harry M. Roberts has been made Dallas, Tex., super- 
visor for the Morris Brownlee agency of the Reliance Life 
of Pittsburgh. 

Joseph A. Sturdyvin has been appointed general agent 
at Indianapolis, for the Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Albert W. Menke of Denver has joined the John A. 
Culbreath Agency of the Manhattan Life in that city. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

The Prudential of Newark has made the following three 
promotions: George H. Chace, assistant secretary of the 
ordinary agencies department, was made a second vice- 
president; William R. Cunningham, manager of the 
ordinary policy department, was promoted to assistant 
supervisor, and H. Woodruff Tatlock, who had been an 
assistant statistician, was named associate manager of 
the bond department. 

Colonel W. E. Talbot, vice-president and agency man- 
ager of the Southland Life of Dallas, has announced that 
Southland Life will hold its annual meeting for district 
managers in Dallas during the last week in January. 

General agents and home office officials of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life of Hartford met January 6-9 at 
Hollywood, Fla., for their annual conference. At the 
meeting, presentation of the President’s Organization 
Trophy was made by President James Lee Loomis to 
Everett F. White, general agent, Dallas, Texas. 

W. L. Jessup, former assistant sales manager of the 
Liberty National Life of Birmingham, Ala., has become 
advertising and sales promotion manager of the Pilot 
Life of Greensboro, N. C. 

Capital Life & Health Insurance Co. of Columbia, S. C., 
has been granted a charter to conduct an industrial life 
and health insurance business. Officers are: President 
and treasurer, L. L. Bates, and vice-president and secre- 
tary, F. O. Bates. 

W. H. Poole, who has had charge of the life department 
in Great Britain of the Dominion of Canada Insurance Co., 
Toronto, has been appointed life superintendent at the 
chief British and foreign office. 

The Fidelity Life of Phoenix, Ariz., has been licensed 
to operate in Oklahoma. 

The Protective Life of Birmingham, Ala., will sponsor 
a three-day life insurance training school there February 
5-7. The school will open, without tuition, to all Protective 
Life agents and to any other person thinking of entering 
the life insurance business. 

The Home Life of New York is holding its annual 
general agents’ conference in New York city January 
21 to 24. 


ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


THERE’S a story that’s going “round 
and around” downtown which, because of the solicitor 
question, long a bone of contention between agents and 
companies in various parts of the country, strikes a 
humorous vein. It appears that a member of the firm of 
one of the big offices was invited with his wife to an 
important social affair. The wife asked him to stop on 
the way and pick up another guest, a woman. The latter, 
with her expensive clothing and jewelry, gave quite an 
atmosphere to the car. On the way to the party the 
conversation turned to insurance and the expensive lady 
was immediately interested. ‘“Why,”’ she remarked, 
with a twinkle in her eye, “I’ve had a license as an agent 
for years.” “And,” commented the insurance man after- 
ward, “there I was, driving a competitor to the home 
of one of my best customers.” 

* 

THE snows of winter and the slush of New 
York streets are not assqciated, at the moment, with heavy flannels 
and galoshes in the mind of Frank L. Rowland, executive secretary 
of the Life Office Management Association. In fact, he is prob- 
ably thinking of none of these things because he is now en route 
to the Coast by way of the Canal, and soon will bask in the soft 
sunshine of Lower California. On his return trip he will visit 
member companies in that State as well as in the Pacific North- 
west and the Northern Central States, arriving in New York 
about February 22. 

e 

A surprising amount of sympathy is 
being expressed in life insurance circles for John J. 
Kemp, the New York agent who has written a great 
deal of insurance for Will Rogers and a number of stage 
and screen stars, and who was sentenced in General 
Sessions last week to two and a half to five years in 
Sing Sing. On mature reflection, however, this sympathy 
isn’t so amazing. Those who were familiar with Kemp 
and his loose bookkeeping methods, his careless gener- 
osity toward professional clients who were at times 
unable to pay their premiums and were tided over by 
Kemp, and the affable indifference of the man concerning 
any form of red tape, can understand how easily he got 
over his head financially and slipped into the habit of 
pocketing premiums, not necessarily through dishonesty, 
but merely, in turn, to tide himself over during tight 
periods. Judge Donnellan, in sentencing Kemp, com- 
mented that he could not understand why the latter, 
whose annual income was $20,000, could have stolen from 
clients who trusted him implicitly. Perhaps the answer 
iies in the easy-going qualities that made Kemp so 
popular even while they dug a financial grave for him. 

e 

HAVING witnessed a half century of service 
while associated with the Equitable Life Society of the U. S., 
chiefly in the secretarial department of the home office, A. R. 
Fullerton is willing to call it a day and has retired from active 
duty. He is well known not only for his former activities with 
the Association of Life Insurance Counsel, but also through his 
authorship of The Spectator Law Chart. 

* 

ONE of the best-known and personally pop- 
ular producers in New York, J. Elliott Hall, Osborne 
3ethea agency, Penn Mutual, is national vice-president 
and vice-president of the Eastern zone of the Penn Mu- 
tual Leaders’ Club for January, having written insur- 
ance on more lives in December than any other Penn 
Mutual salesman in the country. Mr. Hall at one time 
conducted his own agency, a large and busy one, but 
gave it up to join the Osborne Bethea organization. 
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New Life Production 


Declined in December 
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against $8,605,482,000 in 1934-——an in 
crease of 2.5 per cent. Ordinary insur 


ance totaled $5,635,420,000 against 


$5,581,165,000—an increase of 1.0 per 


ent. Industrial insurance was $2,521, 


2 000 against $2.527.2209,000 a ce 
crease ot two-tenth of | per cent 
Group = insurances wa $665,142,000 
against S$497,088,.C00—an inerease of 
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New life insurance production fo 
December was $788,003,000 as con 
trasted with $838,576,000 for Decem 
ber of 1934, according to the report 
Ordinary insurance was $525,523,000 
as contrasted with $527,309,000-—a de 
crease of three-tenths of 1 per cent. 
Industrial insurance was $187,874,000 
against $239.873.000—a decrease of 


4 hy per cent. 





ASSETS 
Ledger Assets 
Interest Due and Acerued 
Premiums Due and Aecrued 


LIABILITIES 
Poliey Reserves 
Polievholders’ Funds 


Dividends to Policy holders 


Taxes due 
Misecllaheous Liabilities 


Spec ial Reserve 
| 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


Comparative Summary 


Annual Statement Figures 


Polievy Claims in process of settlement 


MUTUAL | 


December 31, December 31, 


1934 1935 
$473.911.284 $510.142.154 
12,499,291 11,282,782 


11,978,782 


11.800.006 


§498.389.360 $533.224.942 


$385.437.421 $412,155.115 
$2.202.769 89.659.015 





1.775.419 1.632.029 
1.885.663 1.847.756 
1.445.849 1.665.789 

382.828 345.548 


$476.129.949 $510.305.252 | 
578 


1.581.603 1.194, 


o | 


$480.711.552 $514.499,830 


DEATH OF W. A. LAW 





William A. Law 


As The Spectator goes to press word 
is received of the death of William A. 
Law, president of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia, who was accidentally shot and 
fatally wounded on Tuesday after- 
noon, Jan. 21, while quail hunting near 
Greensboro, N. C., with S. Clay Wil- 
liams, former chairman of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Board, and 
A. L. Brooks, president of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Brooks said Mr. Williams’ foot 
became entangled in a clump of honey- 
suckle, causing him to trip and dis- 
charge one shell from his gun. The 
load struck Mr. Law at a distance of 
20 feet. 

William A. Law was a native of 
North Carolina and had enjoyed an 
auspicious career in banking before 
entering the life insurance field. He 
was 58 years old, president of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia, 
when in 1922 he accepted a bid to the 
presidency of the Penn Mutual Life. 
The field force of the company had 
completed, in December, 1935, a spe- 
cial drive for business in honor of the 
thirteenth anniversary of Mr. Law’s 
ascendancy to the company. A cere- 
mony in celebration of this tribute had 
been planned for this week. 





SURPLUS $17.677.808 $18.725.112 
NE 
TOTAL CONTINGENCY FUNDS $22.259.411 $22,919,690 


B. J. PERRY NAMED HEAD OF 
MASS. MUTUAL LIFE 


Bertrand J. Perry has been elected 
president of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
to succeed the late W. H. Sargeant. 
Alexander T. Maclean has been 
elected vice president and Harry H. 
Pierce actuary. Second Vice President 
Joseph C. Behan has been elected a 
director of the company. 


On December 31, 1935, the Company 
had in its Offices and in Banks 
Cash Balances of over 
SIXTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 
and held more than 


rHIRTY-ONE MILLION DOLLARS in Government Bonds 


During the vear 1935 
the Cash Receipts of the Company 
were over 
SEVENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


in Excess of Cash Disbursements 


During the vear 1935 the Company 
Paid to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries the sum of 
FIFTY-EIGHT MILLION 

DOLLARS 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


N the race for the governorship of Illinois, Dr. 
| Herman N. Bundesen has received the endorsement of 
regular Democratic organization of the State. Insur- 
ce men who have been familiar with the views of Dr. 
indesen see no particular threat to the welfare of their 
iness in his candidacy. Rather do they feel that, if 
ected, he would have a sympathetic understanding of 
nany of the problems of indemnity protection. 
& 
Fk you have a fairly long memory, you may recall 
one of the first speeches made by Dr. Bundesen before 
national insurance gathering when, some ten years 
iwo, he addressed the convention of the Health & 
\ccident Underwriters’ Conference at Chicago and elec- 
trified a few lady members of the sessions with a frank 
and outspoken discussion of social diseases and the 
effect they have on insurance payments. Unless my 
recollection is at fault, Dr. Bundesen at that time pointed 
out that the knowledge of the presence or absence of 
social diseases in an insurance claimant was of vast 
importance to the indemnifying company. His contention 
was that a claimant who made just claim for such a case 
as, for instance, a broken leg under an accident or com- 
pensation policy, might be the recipient of loss payments 
for several years if there were a concurrent social disease 
present which would seriously hinder normal bone and 
tissue recovery. In this way, contended the present 
gubernatorial candidate, insurance companies. should 
have felt impelled to a greater interest in the prevention 
of social diseases than currently they exhibited. Per- 
haps because of the nature of his subject at the time, 
insurance companies neither then nor since gave it the 
attention which he believed it deserved. 
7 
EW men in public office have been so closely allied 
with the ills of society and the need for insurance thus 
evidenced as has Dr. Bundesen. Now president of the 
Chicago Board of Health, Dr. Bundesen served a long 
and honorable apprenticeship for that post. He has 
been connected with the Chicago Board of Health since 
1914 and was the city’s health commissioner from 1922 
to 1927. During the period from 1928 to 1931 he was 
coroner of Chicago. Small wonder that he understands 
both the beneficence of, and the need for, life insurance 
and accident and health indemnity! 
e 
LTHOUGH born in Berlin, Germany, Dr. Bundesen 
was brought to this country by relatives during his 
infancy. Attending school in Illinois, he finally received 
medical degrees from Northwestern University and from 
the United States Army Medical School, beginning active 
practice of medicine in Chicago in 1909. More the public 
servant type, in the best sense of that phrase, he can 
scarcely be called a politician except that he is allied 
through voting with a political party. Perhaps this very 
fact will militate against his success at the polls. On 
the other hand, it may benefit him since he is hardly 
what you would call a target for the discontented 
elements in the political machinery of either party. 
* 
HEN I saw Dr. Bundesen last week, I took care- 
ful note of one fact which may tend to make him 
more insurance minded, if possible, than ever before. 
He is only just recovering from a broken arm! 


COMPANY CHANGES 

Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink of New 
York has issued a certificate of authority to the Express- 
men’s Mutual Life, formerly the Expressmen’s Mutual 
Benefit Association of New York. 

Proposals to change the name of the Ontario Equitable 
Life & Accident Ins. Co., Waterloo, Ont., to the Equitable 
Life of Canada; to effect changes in the capital structure; 
to secure a Dominion instead of a provincial charter and 
to write participating as well as nonparticipating insur- 
ance, have been announced by M. J. Smith, general 
manager, 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne will reduce 
the membership of its board of directors from twenty- 
eight to sixteen in compliance with a new Indiana law 
affecting all insurance companies in the state. 

The Old Line Life of Oklahoma City, with authorized 
capital stock of $50,000 and actual paid-up capital of 
$10,000, and authorized to operate on a stipulated premium 
plan, has been organized by Jack V. Keenan, L. O. 
Thompson, R. D. Thompson, John Rafferty and M. F. 
Enoch. 


_" ry. ‘ 
DEATHS 

Abel C. Hickel, 86, in the life insurance business in 
Charleston, W. Va., for more than 40 years. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

The First National Life Insurance Co. is being chartered 
in Missouri, capitalized for $250,000 and with its home 
office at Kansas City. 

The South Atlantic Life Insurance Co., Charleston, S. C., 
capitalized for $10,000, has been chartered to operate an 
insurance company selling industrial, life, health and ac- 
cident insurance; officers are: J. W. Orvin, president, and 
W. H. Orvin, secretary and treasurer. 


The Cracker Jack Co., candy manufacturers of Chicago, 
has adopted a group insurance program which provides 
more than 570 employees with a total of approximately 
$800,000 life insurance and the same amount of accidental 
death coverage, including indemnity for the accidental 
loss of eyes or limbs. The group program is being under- 
written by the Metropolitan Life of New York. 


AGENCY NEWS 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines has changed the tempo- 
rary “supervisor in charge” designation to agency man- 
agerships for the following: H. F. Timbers, Topeka, Kan.; 
S. G. Breckinridge, Harrisburg, Pa.; J. W. Beachy, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; R. J. Johnson, Richmond, Va. 

J. Elliott Hall, of the Bethea agency (New York) of the 
Penn Mutual of Philadelphia, is national vice-president and 
eastern zone vice-president of the Penn Mutual Leaders 
Club for January. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS 

Robert L. Bowen, Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio, 
announces the appointment of Michael J. Keefe of Cin- 
cinnati as a Special Deputy Superintendent of Insurance. 

Harry Kemp, former million-dollar-a-year producer and 
specialist in life insurance for theatrical stars, was sen- 
tenced to serve two and one-half years in Sing Sing prison 
last week. He was accused of appropriating about $80,000 
in premiums and was convicted specifically of misapplying 
a $10,000 annuity premium. 
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ASS( TT ‘| \ ri N NEW ~ De Lo Walker, associate editor of Liberty, spoke on 


“Business Recovery” at the January luncheon meeting of 








; ommittee of the Association of Life In the Wheeling (W. Va.) Life Underwriters’ Association. 
surance Presidents has elected Clyde W. Savery, a membet The Life Underwriters’ Association of Jamestown, 
tion talf, a ttorney to sueceed Hobart 5 N. Y., has elected as president D. Ross Metzger, local 
Wi ' , resigned last April manager for the Metropolitan Life of New York, succeed 
The Life Underwriters’ Association of Northern New ing Charles L. Hartman, retired. Other officers are: Vice | 
Jersey ' 1 the first of three seminars Friday after president, William A. Torrance, and secretary-treasurer, 
n.d 4, in the Prudential auditorium, Newark; “hh 0. Nelson Rushworth. 
|’ ( ind Annuities” will be discussed 
At the Jar ry meeting of the Montgomery CAla.) Life . — — 
Insurance Underwriters’ Association J. B. Stratford, re GRO P INSI R ANCE 
lent, announced the officers for 1936 as follow Thirty group life insurance policies have recently been 
Pre ent boat P \ndrews; ice-president, Edward issued by the Prudential of Newark, covering the lives of 
Bra ind secretary, Clyde H. Massey 2.645 workers, for a total of $3,986,000 insurance. Twenty- } 
At the t of a series of round table study groups held cight of the policies are contributory, the employees shar 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Columbia, S. C., ing with the employer in the payment of the premium, C 
tat ! r Jet Bates led the discussion of South Caro while two concerns have granted the protection without 
rance law any cost to the workers. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


rather unusual for a single family to produce fou 

| thers each of whom reaches the top in his chosen 
but that is just what the Massachusetts Coxes have 
nplished. Nation-wide reputation has been the pos 

mn of three of the brothers and last week when the 

tors of the John Hancock elected the fourth brother, 

( Wilber, president of their company they placed him 


air way to outdistance his talented brothers 


* 
HANNING COX served his Commonwealth as Gover 
nor, brother Louis is sitting on the Superior Court 


h as Justice, brother Walter is known from one end 
land to the other as the man who pilots home the 
net 


iwyer, philospher, musician, scholar and enthusiastic 


erman are just a few of the traits that are notice 
‘a in the new president, who was sixty-five last Sun 

In a crowded life his energy and capacity have 
d him well. Dartmouth alumnus he has remained 
ident of his class since graduation, he served in the 
Boston City Council, Massachusetts House of Repre 


ntatives and when the last Constitutional Convention 
held he was a capable and vigorous chairman of the 


raxation Committee. 


pgp erseay friendship with former Senator William 
Butler, his one-time law partner, has remained con 
tant down through the years and the two often find 


time to steal away to the Canadian wilds where rumor 
has it the “big ones” can be hooked. 


& 
S INCE his college days he has been an accomplished 


musician, his instrument being the piano. He was 
accompanist for the college glee club and acted as college 
organist. 


GRADUATE of Boston University summa cum 
A laude in 1896 he was a highly successful attorney 
when he entered the John Hancock eleven years ago. 
He moved forward rapidly to the position of vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel where his work won wide 


spread favorable comment in legal circles. 


Kk has been a confirmed traveler and a prodigious 
a reader of French, Latin and English philosophical 
works. In 1933 he presented his classmate, Professo 
Perley O. Place, of Syracuse University, with a rare 
volume containing all the poetry of Catullus and the 
nedieval Latin poem “The Virgil of Venus.” The book 
was one of a limited edition for the use of scholars 


throughout the world. 


Bors in Manchester, N. H., he, several years ago, pur 
chased the three hundred acre birthplace of his 
mother at Pittsfield, N. H., and spends a good deal of his 
time there. He is a member of the Algonquin, Brae 
Burn and University Club among others. 

And so ...a salute to another Cox who has reached 


the top. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Col. Fred A. Feid, office manager of the Protective 
Life of Birmingham, will take up his new duties soon as 
administrator of Alabama’s new Social Security Act. 

Production plans of the Southland Life of Dallas, Tex., 
will be outlined at the annual meeting of district man- 
agers at the home office the last week in January. 

John T. Acree, Jr., manager of the ordinary life depart- 
ment of the Lincoln Life & Accident of Oklahoma City, 
has been made second vice-president. He will continue 
as manager of the department. 

The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C.,, 
opened a branch office in Kansas City, Mo., with Frank 
V. Smith as manager. 

Greene H. Dale of Oklahoma City, Okla., has been 
elected vice-president and superintendent of agencies of 
the Great Northwest Life of Spokane. 

R. L. Gulley, well-known Texas life insurance man, has 
been appointed agency supervisor in Texas for the Provi- 
dent Life and Accident of Tennessee. 

The Toronto Sunnyside office of the London Life has 
been discontinued and the staff added to that of the 
Toronto Junction office under C. R. Myrick, city manager. 


COMPANY REPORTS 

President George Willard Smith of the New England 
Mutual Life of Boston, in a recent report made to the 
board of directors, stated that during 1935 the new busi- 
ness paid for reached an all-time high of $143,485,843 
exclusive of additions and revivals. 

New life insurance written by the Penn Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia in 1935 exceeded by 8 per cent the amount 
of new life insurance written in the preceding year. 
Premium income from new life insurance written in 1935 
showed a gain of 23 per cent over 1934. 

The Columbus Mutual Life of Ohio reported than in 
1935 production exceeded by 25 per cent that of 1934, 
In December, when a special campaign was put on in 
honor of the seventy-seventh birthday of the company’s 
founder, C. W. Brandon, the gain was 90 per cent above 
December, 1934. 

The Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul reports total 
business in force at the end of 1935 of $197,860,000, a 
gain of 3 per cent for the year. December was one of 
the best months in the company’s history with $5,200,000 
in paid-for business. ‘ 

The Ohio National Life of Cincinnati has shown an 
increase of 8.8 per cent in paid-for business during 1935 
over the previous year. The total paid volume of insur- 
ance for the year amounted to $22,374,434. 

The Manufacturers Life of Toronto wrote $62,737,904 of 
new insurance in 1935, bringing the total insurance in 
force to $519,956,596, an increase of $11,876,012. 

The Yeomen Mutual Life of Des Moines reports new 
paid-for business increased 114 per cent in 1935. 

The Imperial Life of Montreal wrote approximately $25,- 
000,000 of new business last year, bringing the total in 
surance in force to more than $279,000,000. 

The Kansas City Life wrote new insurance in 1935 total 
ing $72,510,076; the aggregate insurance in force at the 
end of the year was $384,586,763, slightly less than a year 
before, 

The Canada Life of Toronto reports new paid-for busi 
ness in 1935, including revivals and increased policies but 
excluding dividend additions and annuities, totaled $52,- 
602,927. 

The Ohio State of Columbus broke all previous records 
for one-month volume of business in December, when the 
amount paid for brought the total insurance in force to 
$83,983,430.24, the highest in the company’s history. 
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Mrs. Alice Jordan Heads 
Two Postal Companies 


At the annual meetings of the 
tockholders of the Postal Life and 
the Postal National Life, of New 
York, trustees of the former company 


were elected as follows: A, B. Jordan, 
M. S. Squire George Kolodny, Jo- 
eph F. Sharp and Ray Vance, and 
the following directors of the Postal 
National Life were chosen: A, B. 
Jordan, M. J. Denda, Joseph F. Sharp, 
Ray Vance and Edmund VanVoorhis. 
At trustees’ and directors’ meetings 
held on the same day, Mrs. Alice B. 
Jordan, widow of a former president, 
Arthur Jordan, was elected president 
of the two companies, and the follow- 


ing officers were reelected for both 
the Postal Life and the Postal Na- 
tional Life: Vice-president, M. J. 
Denda; actuary and secretary, George 
Kolodny; treasurer, J. B. Wyckoff. 


‘ ve . ‘’ . 
A.L.C. Financial Section 
ry . ‘ . _% 

l'o Meet in Chicago Feb. 17 

First-hand observations on ihe 
trend of bond, mortgage and real es- 
tate investments, on interest rate, 
taxation and other subjects absorbing 


o company officials today, will be 
given by members of the Financial 
Section of the American Life Con- 
vention at the meeting to be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, Monday, 
Feb. 17. 























THEY PREFER 


THE 


LIFE INSURANCE 





MUTUAL 


A new generation is building life insurance estates. 
When they add new policy units, they will prefer— 
as their fathers did—to “keep it in the Mutual Benefit”: 
the company which is committed to the policy of mod- 
ernizing its old contracts so as to give them, as far as 


possible, the advantages of new ones. 


MUTUAL 





BENEFIT 


BENEFIT 


COMPANY + NEWARK 
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Brand of Competition 
That Harms Everyone 


Despite the signing of the agency 
practices agreement between life in 
surance companies—hailed as the out- 
standing event of the production end 
of the business during 1935—there is 
yet extant a brand of competition 
which benefits neither the companies 
nor their agents, declares H. C. 
Reeder, actuary of the Country Life 
Insurance Company at Chicago. This 
competition consists, for the most 
part, in placing comparative data in 
the hands of agents which are not 
prepared by independent insurance 
publishers and which, instead of show- 
ing the statistics of all companies on 
an equal footing, purport to be se- 
lected degrees of direct parallel in 
various statement brackets. The sta- 
tistics presented from the figures of 
all companies by reputable publishers 
are necessary, informative and educa- 
tional, holds Actuary Reeder, but sep- 
arate data prepared by some agent 
and showing his company against one 
or two others in his field invariably 
work harm not only to the companies, 
but to the agent and to the mental 
attitude of the prospect. 


It is from comparative ratios of 
the two-company type mentioned, Mr. 
Reeder told The Spectator, that the 
germs of “twisting” are sown and the 
most emphatic cooperation efforts of 
company agency officials are brought 
to naught. Not always is the home 
office devoid of knowledge as to how 
agents are using competitive data in 
the field, hinted Mr. Reeder, but 
sometimes there is a blindly indul- 
gent attitude on the part of the 
agency executives which remains 
blind just so long as the particular 
agents involved continue with high 
paid-for production records. 

Toward this entire problem, be- 
lieves Mr. Reeder, agency and actu- 
arial departments in life insurance 
companies may well give more than 
lip-service if resultant evils are to be 
eliminated and if a proper distinction 
is to be made between directly com- 
petitive data and the needed and use- 
ful services of legitimate insurance 
publishers. 


Kentucky Home Mutual in 
American Life Convention 


The Kentucky Home Mutual Life 
has been admitted to membership in 
the American Life Convention of Chi- 
cago, Col. C. B. Robbins, manager and 
general counsel, announces. This 
company was organized Aug. 8, 1932. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HILE this week and last have not had quite the 
5 _ powermt of the preceding fortnight, with its AAA 
decision and other more or less momentous events in Wash- 
ington, still there is enough to talk about. The veterans’ 
bonus bill, pushed by one of the most effective lobbies in 
recent years, was passed by the House last week by 355 to 
59 and, amended to include payment in bonds, was voted 
early this week by the Senate, 74 to 16. The Senate bill 
requires a maximum appropriation of $2,237,000,000. 
Earlier Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau had warned 
that, with the passage of the bonus, the Treasury would 
have to raise $11,300,000,000 within the next year and a 
half; he told the Senate Finance Committee: “The minute 
I cannot raise the money required to finance the govern- 
ment, that minute you will have complete chaos.” The 
resignation of the conservative Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury, Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, removes yet another 
of those financial experts who were originally in sympathy 
with the Administration but later felt unable to agree 
with its lavish spending policies. 


OME of the conferences at the White House lately 
S have been concerned with finding a substitute for the 
disqualified AAA, and the Soil Conservation Act of 1935 
appears to be the new means by which the Administration 
will attempt further to aid the farmers along AAA lines. 
Over the country as a whole last week security prices and 
steel production showed practically no change, but com- 
mercial activity increased. Orders placed in wholesale 
markets were 15 to 20 per cent higher in amount than a 
year ago, and the leading components in the 11 per cent 
cain in freight loadings were those lines connected with 
the steel and construction industries—lumber loadings 
being 3134 per cent higher than a year ago, coke 32 per 
cent and ore 101% per cent. 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks ended 
C Jan. 11 and 18, 1936, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Exchange 


as follows: 


Jan. 11 Jan. 18 

Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 

70 industrials .... 146.16 147.78 147.71 147.36 

L. Se 34.71 35.70 36.23 35.72 

 S.  Seree se 112.72 114.16 114.27 113.86 

_) eee 96.37 97.18 97.78 97.93 
* 


TEEL ingot production in the United States has re- 
S mained at 51 per cent of capacity during the past 
fortnight, The Iron Age estimates, noting .conflicting 
tendencies that obscure the outlook. In spite of the death 
f the AAA, farm implement manufacturers are increasing 
their steel orders. 

OTH cotton futures and grain prices wabbled somewhat 
) last week but showed no special trend, the chief factors 
in the markets being the Supreme Court decision on the 
AAA and its various repercussions. Cotton futures closed 
the week 8 points lower on May to 6-19 points higher on 
the later months. Wheat closed on the Chicago Board of 
Trade % cent off to ™% cent higher, while other grains 
showed more activity but hardly greater variations. 











PROFIT 733% 


The average user of Fidelity’s Direct Mail Lead 
Service gets one dollar of first year commission 
from paid business for each twelve cents he in- 
vests. Commissions from indirect sales are not 
included. Commissions from annuities are not 
included. Deferred commissions are not included. 


In addition to this lead plan the Fidelity has an 
effective mail pre-approach which many of its 
agents use as the central feature of their work pro- 
gram, The pre-approach service also offers a high 
return upon the investment made, 


Coupled with modern new policy forms, these di- 
rect mail services give the Fidelity agent a singu- 
larly effective working kit. 


| f IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 




















THE 


Boston Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 


H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. ef Agencies 


A corporation organized and operating under the 
Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All desirable 
forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. | 








AGENCY APPOINTMENTS! 
have a few appointments still open in West Virginia, | 
Ohio, and Michigan, for men who are intent upon being | 


} successful in building permanent life insurance agencie 
with a strong progressive company! 





} 


Write to: 


ERNEST C, MILAIR, Vice President 
and Manager of Agencies 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


“4 Company Worthy of Its Illustrious Name” 











THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK | 
1935 EDITION 
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Seventy-Year-Old 


Policy Becomes Claim 


With the payment of $5,000.22 te 
the executors of John Clapp Thoma 
Baltir e, the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia ecently brought to an end it 
itstanding policy, which wa 

l ied n 1866. one vear after the 
compal organization. The numbe 
Mr. Thomas’ policy was 468. Dw 
ing the 69 years during which thi 
policy was in force, approximately 


760,000 additional policies have been 


ed by the company 


Mr. Thomas lived to reach the age 


of 938. He was insured under a ten 
payment life policy. He paid in pre 

miums to the company a total of $2, 
195.50. The company paid out unde 
the pe a total of $9,021.10, of 
which $4,020.88 consisted of dividends 
paid Mr. Thomas during his lifetime 


Mutual Benefit Leaders 


The Mutual Benefit Life, Newark. 
N. J., announces Bruce Parsons of 


Chicago as leader for the company in 
volume of business paid-for during 
1925. Mr. Parsons is high man in the 
company’s Million Club, with a total 
of well over a million dollars for the 





o> The Kind 
You Want 


An agency contract built to meet today's . ° : 
conditions in the midwest the home offices of the Prudential In- 
Officials who are “‘agency-minded,” and surance Company of America, New 
2 company not too large to give un - 
stinted home office and field help ark, N. J. 
Some choice territories now Thirty such policies recently have 
available. Investigate been issued by that company covering 


THE OLD LINE 


Thirty Group Contracts 
Placed by Prudential 
of Assistance Further endorsement of group life 


insurance protection for wage earners 
is revealed in an announcement from 


the lives of 2645 workers in the 


>< ns United States. A total of $3,986,000 
Cedar Rapids Wite of insurance is involved. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Colonel C. B. Robbins, Pres. 
Cc. B. Svoboda Jay G. Sigmund 


Twenty-eight of the policies are 
contributory, the employees sharing 
with the employer in the payment of 
the premium, while two concerns have 
granted the protection without any 


Secy Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 





—_ cost to the workers, the latter policies 





year, approximately one-half of which 


was completed in December. 


being non-contributory. 

These workers have become eligible 
for the life insurance in amounts 
ranging from a minimum of $500 in 
some policies to a maximum of $10,000 


Ocher members of the Million Club in others, the amounts in many in- 
for 1935 are John E. Clayton of New stances being determined by the rank 
ark, who is no newcomer in the mil- or position held while in others the 
lionaire class, and Samuel W. Sturm plan is based on salary received. No 
of Cincinnati, who has a long record medical examinations are required for 
of honor among the foremost produc this type of coverage. 
ers of the company. In addition to these contracts four 

William H. Cobb, who represents Pueblo, Colo., business firms have 
the Mutual Benefit at Americus, Ga., adopted salary allotment life insur- 
is for the third consecutive year lives ance for the protection of their em- 


leader for the company. 


ployees. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Companies reporting: American Cen- 
tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Dec. 22 ment Dec. 29 ment Jan. 5 ment Jan. 12 ment 
Loans 
On Farm Property $416,766 2.60 $163,602 2.92 $146,838 1.71 $197,570 4.68 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1,451,921 9.05 665,087 11.85 1,209,662 14.07 418,448 9.91 
Total $1,868,687 11.65 $828,689 14.77 $1,356,500 15.78 $616,018 14.59 
Railroad Securities 
! $384,188 2.39 $13,000 .23 $213,278 2.48 $649,132 15.39 
Stocks 42,050 —_— @£ ‘een 54,250 .63 1,875 04 
Total $426,238 2.65 $13,000 23 $267,528 3.11 $651,007 15.43 
Public Utility Securities 
tor $1,616,950 10.08 $822,974 14.67 $194,517 2.26 $774,593 18.35 
Stock 30,746 19 $s 50,551 59 37,917 -90 
1,647,696 10.27 $822,974 14.67 $245,068 2.85 $812,510 19.25 
Government Securities _ 
I S. Government Bonds . . $11,045, 13¢ 68.83 $111,669 1.99 *$150,250 1.75 $630,525 14.93 
Canadiar Bonds eeeeesocneweseces @e0e00 sete 4o§se080¢e + +jj& «ts jj. j; i @eesne 22,800 54 
Ronds of Other Foreign Governments eae sn eeees —e  \(‘seane oo. 060hrti“‘(“‘—=™*éCs RO eee 
State, County, Municipal 1,030,309 6.42 3,824,921 68.19 6,519,058 75.90 1,424,565 33.75 
Total $12,075,445 75.25 $3,936,590 70.18 $6,669,308 77.65 $2,077,890 49.22 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Sond $28,213 18 $4,226 08 senans ; $10,000 23 
Stock 4,000 07 $50,000 58 54,000 1.28 
28,213 18 $8,226 15 $50,000 58 $64,000 1.51 
Recapitulation 
Bond $14,104,796 87.90 $4,776,790 85.16 $7,077,103 82.41 $3,511,615 83.19 
s 72,796 45 4,000 07 154,801 1.81 93,792 2.22 
Loa 1,868,687 11.65 828,689 14.77 1,356,50 15.78 616,018 14.59 
fota $16,046,279 100.00 $5,609,479 100.00 $8,588,404 100.00 $4,221,425 100.00 
*lr ling $ 0 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. tIncluding $47,850 Bonds received in exchange for 
mortgage through Federal refinancing “Including $8,075 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 
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BE YOURSELF secure now and for the future for 
HARRY S. TRESSEL himself and his family. 
(Continued from page 11) ’ : 

‘fe Certified Public Accountant and "Life Profession Agent" 

ialist in order to find how to get Actuary 
ers them during > brief times whe The one additional type of insur- 
ie “or pai oa times when 10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago ance man I would call the “Life pro- 
In- Now a word about Dr. Webster- See See Seer fession agent.’ He embodies all the 
vad , Dr. C. H. Webster—and if you other four types. Of course he started 

find a man right here who has whose business it is to sit down with as every one of us has started, from 
we re money in the bank than Dr. a man and plan his life except the the bottom up. I do not know any- 
ng Webster I don’t know who he is. Cer- life insurance engineer. The doctor body here who did not start as a little 
he nly not up at this table. Dr. Web- cannot do it. He can only help to man, and under the Nylic sunshine be- 
100 r has confined himself during all keep you alive. The banker cannot come a big man, and the best example 

business life to selling policies to do it; he has neither the knowledge of this and one of the finest Life 
ire the Senior Class of one College. He nor the interest. The lawyer cannot Profession Agents I know is Isaac S. 
ng a one-selling plan agent, and a good do it; he can only make you safe from Kibrick, the President of this Club. 
of ne. A life time of prosperity built attack or loss. It is only the life in- Certainly that warm friendly con- 
ve ipon one idea! surance engineer who can take a man’s viction that “there are no strangers” 
ny - life and disinterestedly build a bridge (Continued on page 36) 
es Change-of-Age Agent" 

[he third type is the “Change-of- — $$ ~ 
le ge agent.” Oh, yes, writing insur- ” 
ts ance when the age changes is the 
i | mplest, oldest idea in our ensinens 5 C ‘ONGR. A’ ky ULA’ ky IONS. WIL L W HITE | 

1e change of age plan is the “brom- 
4 ide” of our profession; and yet I want | YOU ARE 
L to say that I have never met an agent | — — . 7 P 7 1 TT Bl T 
he o we Bie whe valle ciel tke | PRESIDENT OF THE 1936 JULIAN PRICE CLUB | 
aed change-of-age plan and did not make - = 
or money. Every year, in every man’s 
ife, there is an insurance “Bargain | 
onl Day” and yet I grieve to have to be- 
sie lieve that even among you experts — PRESIDENT 1936 
ce are tatny many cannot make use of W. = WHITE, JULIAN PRICE 
he “Bargain Day” for your clients SANFORD. CLUB 
because you don’t know what day it - 
is. You simply cannot use this enor- | 
mous advantage of the life insurance 
business without a system. | 
a- The simple plan of seeing men and 
a] women just before their insurance rate 
0. goes up has produced some great life Your many friends in the life insurance business will be delighted to 
insurance men. For example, one of know of your wonderful conservation record for 1935. They already 
nt the finest of Presidents of this Top know that you were the President of the 1932 Julian Price Club, and that 
Club, William Edgar Reeve of New you hold a life-time certificate of membership in the Club. Therefore, it 
- York City. gives us much pleasure to announce that you are President of the 1936 
It is my conviction that the greater Julian Price Club, and that after qualifying for membership for twelve 
proportion of all the life insurance consecutive years, you hold the best all-time first and second year busi- 
sold has always been sold and always ness renewal record of any Jefferson Standard representative! 
ciindiosuie ae haa Y our renewal record for 1935 was 100%, on approximately a quarter of a 
nig 4 ie : million dollars business exposed to lapse. We salute you as the honor 
agent,” and the “change-of-age Jeffersonian for 1936—the President of the Julian Price Club. 
agent.” Don’t forget that out of 120 
million people living in this country Your long record of service began in August, 1919, and our records show } 
only one million and a half pay in- your name as a leader in all departments of the business. We are proud 
come tax. The “average man” repre- of your notable record. It is ample evidence of the high type of under- 
sents nearly 99 per cent of our popu- writer that you are, and we are confident that your future accomplish- 
lation and he will always be insured ments will equal your fine record of the past. 
by the simplest methods. 
ype . te 
a SER TG A. R. PERKINS, Agency Manager | 
Now we come to the “life insur- 
ance engineer.” As I listened to the 
great addresses of yesterday I said efferson Standard 
to myself, “A vast perspective of the Life Insurance Company | 
future is being revealed by these | GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA } 
talks. The surface is not even 
scratched for the “life insurance engi- WE HAVE SPLENDID OPENINGS FOR MEN LIKE WILL WHITE | 
, neer.” 
There isn’t anybody in the world a — a 
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BE YOURSELF 
if el ded fron puge fo) 


deep within him. He likes peopl 
and people naturally like him. His 
riendly personality is the very basis 
f hi uccess And he is a “one 
elling plan” man, for he chooses for 
each client the one policy best adapted 

his problem. I know he is a 
“change-of-age agent,” for he has a 
real system enabling him to inform 
every client before it is too late for 
him to secure the low rate of his pres- 
ent age He is also a “life insurance 
engineer.”” For example, he secured 
last year over $300,000 in Business 
Insurance alone. 

Was Isaac Kibrick a giant agent 
from the start? That would be a 
foolish question. A man standing at 
the foot of a 20-story building does 
not reach the top of the building in 
one big step. He gets there one floor 
at a time. So with Kibrick in his 
20 years with our company. 

In his first year, in 1916, Kibrick 
wrote 99 policies, $128,000 of busi- 
ness—average policy of $1,300. The 
next year he developed even faster 
leg action so that he more than doubled 
the number of policies sold, securing 
210 applications in 1917 for $207,000 





| It's great 

| to have a 
| friendly >. 
Home Office! Ve, 


— _ 


Cid 
(=>, \ 
\ ae 
I like to work for a bunch who 
h I i t name, Knows how 
1 kids I have, and who t 
h interest in my problems to 
come around and see me once in 
. Little things like that tell | 
: I'm with the right company. 


Write for your copy ot “Field 
Features”, addressing agency in- 


to ]. DeWitt Mills, Vice-Pres. 


There s a place 
| for you in 


Central States 


Let's talk it over 
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average policy about $1,000. That 
year he must have been a “no 
stranger” agent all right! In 1918 
he developed his “noodle” 
his average policy went up to $2,200, 
with 172 policies for $378,000. In 
1919 his average policy shot up to 
$6,437, with 103 policies for $663,000, 
this being his fourth full year in the 


power and 


business. 

By 1930 his average policy was 
$7,800, and in this last year when he 
made the Presidency he sold 112 poli- 
cies for $1,231,000 of insurance, an 
average of over $10,000 per applica- 
tion. A Life Profession Agent indeed! 

Now take a look at the persistence 
of this business. Let us see if the 
business was solid; whether any of 
these people were over-argued into 
insurance, over-sold. Of the $128,000 
of business Kibrick sold the first year 
the normal lapse at the end of five 
years would be 33 per cent. Well, 
Kibrick’s lapse was 18 per cent. In 
five years that initial $128,000 became 
$105,000 of business still in force. 

The last year of which I have the 
record here is 1930. The depression 
was coming along strongly by then. 
Kibrick sold 101 policies for $788,500 
in that bad year and yet at the end 
of five years $683,000 was still in 


force—only 13 per cent had lapsed. 
Sound life underwriting! 


Another Question Answered 


“Tell me,” asked one of our fine 
agents, “how I can get back to the 
writing of straight life insurance 
after this annuity jamboree is over?” 

Well, that is a question. But | 
think our Dr. Hunter has answered 
that question for you in eight dif- 
ferent ways. He has provided a won- 
derful and interesting range of poli- 
cies for you to sell that give you more 
life insurance to talk about than ever 
before. 

When I was Agency Director in 
Los Angeles 15 years ago there were 
only two types of policies—Life and 
Endowment. Yes, we had monthly 
income disability benefits, but now we 
have something far better in the com- 
pleteness and attractiveness of our in- 
surance coverage. We still have (1) 
Life policies, (2) Endowments, but 
we have added (3) 7 and 14 year 
Term and (4) Two Year Term- 
Ordinary Life, (5) Family Income, 
(6) Modified Endowment at age 85. 
(Note: You are not making less com- 
missions on those policies; our records 
show that you are writing twice as big 
policies on these three last forms.) 














REBUILDING 


CORDIAL 
ON, 





Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 


sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLE 








For Futt Detarts WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
2nd year 32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


KENTUCKY 


























Fin 
s()-1 
plet 
me! 
pol 


pac 








dd. 
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ex} 


me 
tin 


the 


spé 


days, 


to 


the 


we gave you (7) the Child’s 
Endowment, and now a com- 


eries of (8) Annuity 


Endow- 


The mastery of these eight 
is what will enable you to get 


» the sale of life insurance. 


ertheless I find when I am talk- 


a group of agents and ask each, 


policy are you 


selling?” the 


of one will be “Ordinary Life 


is the only policy.” 
reply, “The Modified 
Another will exclaim, 
’t believe in that policy. 
Annuity Endowment.” 


Another 
Endow- 
“No, 

I sell 

I believe 


agents should use the immense 
ntage that all these eight policies 


to them 


in the approach, the 


entation and the sale of life in- 


nce. 


am reminded of my automobile 


verience, 


My first ride in an auto- 


ile was way back 20 or 30 years 
, ina two-cylinder Mitchell. Every 
1e the engine stopped, which it had 
» every few hours, you had to take 
top off the engine and clean the 


irk plugs. The agents 


too, as I 


in those 
remember them, had 


ave their spark plugs cleaned all 


time. 


In 1915 I bought a motor car. 
1 four cylinders, but it had a bad 


ha 


It 


habit. When you put the clutch in, 
this car made a sort of leap into the 
We used to call it the “Kan- 
And many of the agents of 


future. 
garoo,” 
those days acted like kangaroos—they 
worked in fits and starts and jumps. 
Then in 1920 I bought 
der suick, 
see! And the agents 
streamlined, too. No 
the range of power was too wide. 
Now recently I bought an 
eight-cylinder Ford and when I get 
into that car it just seems as if I am 
sailing off to Heaven. Yes indeed, 
and if I keep my toe far down on 
the accelerator that is just about 
where I am likely to land. Now that 
eight-cylinder car would run on seven 
cylinders pretty well, on six cylinders 


a six-cylin- 
streamlined and fair to 
were getting 
more jumps, 


have 








Call Him ‘Ben’y’ for Short 


In illustrating the inadvisability of 
using technical terms when explain- 
ing a policy to a prospect, a recent 
bulletin of the Central Ontario 
Branch of the Canada Life Assurance 

“Don’t be technical. 
‘your son’ instead of 


Company says: 
Say ‘wife’ or 
beneficiary. You don’t go home at 
night and say to your wife: ‘Well, 
how’s my little beneficiary tonight?’ ” 





with only a few jerks maybe. 1 
might even go on four cylinders, or 
on two cylinders as well as that old 
Mitchell did. 

In the same way an agent can stil! 
sell the old original two policies, the 
Life and the Endowment, and neglect 
But is not the parallel 
make 


all the others. 
clear that he _ will 
and smoother 


steadier, 
stronger 
using all eight? 


progress DY 


But have I forgotten something? 
What about the annuities? Shouldn’t 
we sell them at all? You may have 
noted that I did not provide a cylin 
der for them. 

Well, I would say that 
are selling chiefly annuities you are 
not quite on solid ground. Really, 
you are flying by airplane. You 
travel fast and easily, but also un- 
fortunately, you may alight too sud- 
denly. Good for occasional speed but 
not good to permanently rely upon! 

With these two ideas I will close: 

First—Gather all the ideas you can 
from everywhere, but do not revolu- 
make your own plans. Be 
Second—Master thoroughly 
insurance offered by 
your company. Do not be side-tracked 
or diverted from the sale of true life 


when you 


tionize; 
yourself. 
the policies of 


insurance protection. 








GAIN ano LOSS 
EXHIBIT 


FOR 1934 


Includes principal items from 
the Gain and Loss Exhibits 
of the filed statements of all 
the legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies. 


PRICES: 
Single copy, 25c; 12 copies, $1.75; 
25 for $3; 50 for $5; 100 for $8; 
500 for $38; 1000 for $60. 


THE SPECTATOR 


Chestnut and 56th Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Life 


Modified Life 





THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


FOUNDED 1850 





THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 


Endowment 


Double Indemnity 


Salary Savings 


Retirement Income 
Disability 
Preferred Risk 
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With the Editors 


The Townsend Movement 


HE very real threat of Dr. 

Townsend's movement to the 
two major political parties be- 
came first apparent when in a re- 
cent election his candidate in the 
Republican primary contest in the 
Third Congressional District in 
Michigan defeated his four oppo- 
nents with 13,400 against their 
combined 11,800 votes, and won 
the nomination. 

Now it is interesting to specu- 
late on the situation that would 
be created if the result in Michi- 
gan were applied proportionately 
to the national picture. In the 
Michigan district, Dr. Townsend 
succeeded in organizing 22 per 
cent of those who would directly 
benefit from his plan to pay a 
monthly pension of $200 to every 
person over 60 years of age. 

Assuming that the Townsend 
movement will succeed in mobiliz- 
ing the same proportion of the 
10,285,000 people over 60 im this 
country, its national membership 
would amount to 2,263,000. Such 
a bloc of votes could very well be 
of decisive influence next year. 


Although the Townsend move- 
ment has at present not organized 
any such proportion of the sexa- 
genarian population of America, 
present plans reach far beyond 
this goal. In every congressional 
district 100 clubs are to be estab- 
lished. This would make the Mich- 
igan district, which we mentioned 
above, 70 clubs short of their 
quota because the whole district 
has at present only 30 Townsend 
clubs with a membership of 5000 
or an average membership of 167. 
The district’s full quota would be 


nea 
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16,700, or 6.4 per cent of the popu- 
lation. 

Should Dr. Townsend succeed 
in lining up the same percentage 
of the total population of the 
United States, his movement 
would count 8,000,000 organized 
members, a real factor in the elec- 
tion picture. It is incredible, how- 
ever, that the inherent common 
sense of these 8,000,000, when aid- 
ed by the economic education of 
the public press, should be so 
blind as to fail to see the major 
fallacies of the Townsend plan. 

Briefly, his proposal is to pay 
$200 a month to every citizen over 
60 years of age, the money to be 
raised by a 2 per cent tax on all 
transactions and to be spent with- 
in the month. But a tax of 2 per 
cent would wipe out the incentive 
for many transactions and reduce 
the total far below the level neces- 
sary to produce the $20,000,000,- 
000 which it has been estimated 
would be required to finance this 
plan. 

Further, the 2 per cent tax, ap- 
plying to every transaction, would 
raise the cost of living by about 
50 per cent not only for the tax- 
payers but also for the pensioners 
themselves. And it would be prac- 
tically impossible to make sure 
that every pensioner spent his 
whole $200 each month. If credit 
were given instead of cash, the 
saving would be done by some 
one else. Thus all the money 
would not go to stimulate busi- 
ness, as the Townsendites claim. 
For these and other reasons, the 
Townsend plan, though devised 
with the best of intentions, could 
not work. 
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Taxation Trends 


URING the period of the de- 
pression Federal tax trends 
varied sharply away from the es- 
tablished principle that the Na- 
tion’s revenue should come from 
surplus — from taxes based on 
ability to pay — and at the bottom 
curve 66.1 per cent of revenues 
came from consumption levies 
against 31.8 per cent in 1929. Dur- 
ing the years from 1929 to 1934 the 
percentage of taxes based on abil- 
ity to pay ranged downward from 
68.2 per cent to 33.9 per cent, 
merely because the ability to pay 
took a corresponding drop. With 
the general improvement in busi- 
ness registered throughout the 
past year the pendulum has begun 
to swing back and the levies for 
1935-36 find consumption levies 
being scaled down once more. 
This trend is of importance to 
the life insurance salesman be- 
cause nothing tightens the purse 
strings of the average family like 
an increase in the cost of living 
and, conversely, a two cent per 
pound drop in the price of butter 
will often do as much to justify 
the purchase of a new car as a 
raise in salary. There is something 
fundamental about consumption 
goods and their cost because, of 
course, such products are them- 
selves fundamental and also be- 
cause everything saved above the 
price of such necessities repre- 
sents money that can be spent for 
luxuries, or money that can be in- 
vested for old age protection. It is 
also of importance to life insur- 
ance salesmen that taxes based 
on ability to pay are climbing. 
Such a trend necessitates a more 
complete insurance coverage for 
estate, inheritance and gift tax 
purposes. 
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